Meriy  CKristmas,  Miss  Miller... 


Dear  Miss  Miller: 

You  work  hard. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  turn  27,000,000  boys  and  ^irls  into 
healthy,  intelligent  citizens.  Yet  in  your  quiet,  effective 
way  that  is  what  you  and  the  million  other  teachers  of 
America’s  children  are  helping  to  do.  And  you  are  doing 
it  in  spite  of  generally  inadequate  pay  scales,  overcrowded 
dassrooms,  and  widespread  indifference  to  your  problems. 

We  cannot  forget  that  our  company  has  a  very  real 
stake  in  the  results  of  your  guidance  and  leadership. 
Quite  suddenly  these  boys  and  girls  of  yours  will  l)ecome 
the  workers,  the  farmers,  the  stockholders,  and  th<*  cus¬ 
tomers  upx)n  whom  we  depend  for  existence. 

Helping  you  to  plant  the  seeds  of  gocxl  citizenship 
seems  to  us  to  lie  sound  business.  That’s  why,  for  example, 
we  are  cooperating  to  the  fullest  with  those  organizations 
seeking  to  improve  your  working  and  living  conditions . . . 
why  we  are  working  with  educators  in  a  joint  Nutrition 
Education  program. 


right  1947,  General  Mills.  Inc. 


And  so.  Miss  Miller,  we  want  you  to  know  that  our 
“Merry  Christmas”  to  you  this  season  carries  with  it 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  vitally  important 
job  you  are  doing. 

Yours  sincerely. 

The  Men  and  Women 
of  General  Mills 


P.  .S.  Fnr  details  about  the  Frogram  of 
Assistance  in  A'utrition  and  Health  Edu¬ 
cation,  write  to  the  Educational  Section, 
General  Mills,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 
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Modern  working  conditions  have  also 


IITUMINOUS  COAL  . .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


In  these  four  houses,  in  a  lovely  little  town  in  Ohio,  live  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  dentist,  a  school  teacher,  and  a  coal 
miner!  The  mine  worker’s  home  is  pictured  second  from  the 
right. 

Of  course,  not  every  coal  miner  lives  in  such  a  nice  home 
and  community.  But  this  picture  does  serve  to  illustrate  how 
coal  operators  and  miners,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  housing  and  community  life. 

Today,  about  two-thirds— over  260,000— of  the  nation’s 
bituminous  coal  miners  either  own  their  own  homes  or  rent 
from  private  landlords.  Among  the  refnaining  third,  who 
now  rent  from  their  companies,  there  is  a  growing  trend  to 
buy  the  houses  they  live  in. 

Home-ownership  among  bituminous  coal  miners  is  in¬ 
creasing— due  in  no  small  measure  to  encouragement  and 
financial  aid  from  mine  owners  who  realize  that  a  man  be¬ 
comes  a  better  worker  and  a  better  citizen  as  he  develops 
pride  in  “a  home  of  his  own.”. 


Write  the  Bituniintms  Coal  Institute  for 
free  awies  of  useful  tenchinfi  aids:  '^Perti- 
nent  Facts  About  Coal,"  and  '^Bituminous 
Coal  Mining  Toums."  Thelatter  is  available 
to  teachers  only. 


BITUMINOUS  its  COAL 


MTUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 
SIS  Southern  tuilding,  Washington  S.  D.  C. 
Doportmont  of  THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN. 


come  a  long  way — tlianks  to  the  mechanizji-  '  ’ 
tion  program  sponsored  by  the  country’s 
progressive  coal  operators.  Nowadays,  more  ^ 
than  90^  of  all  bituminous  coal  mined 
underground  is  mechanically  cut,  and  more 
than  50%  is  mechanically  loaded.  Only 
about  5%  is  mined  by  pick  and  shovel. 

Thanks  to  huge  investments  in  mecha¬ 
nized  equipment  and  to  skilled  manag(>ment 
and  keen  competition  witliin  the  industry, 
America’s  bituminous  coal  mines  are  the 
most  producti\  e— and  pay  the  highest  wages 
—  in  the  world.  They  are  ahle  not  only  to 
meet  this  country’s  stupendous  needs  for 
coal,  but  also  to  help  rebuild  the  war- 
shattered  economies  of  other  nations. 
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The  key  to  the  kingdom  of  travel  ••  • 

ilATIONAL  CITY  BANK  TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Whether  you  travel  by  plane,  train,  car,  ship  or  bus  ...  no  matter  if 
you  arrive  on  Sunday,  a  holiday  or  late  at  night,  when  you  carry 
NCB  Travelers  Checks  you  will  always  be  able  to  pay  for  things  or 
services  you  want  anywhere  .  .  .  without  the  danger  of  carrying  cash. 

They  are  backed  by  America's  greatest  World-Wide  Bank  .  .  .  that's 
why  they  are  so  cheerfully  accepted  by  shops,  hotels,  garages,  etc.  in 
America  and  around  the  globe. 

You  sign*  them  when  you  buy  them  . . .  countersign**  them  when  you 
wish  to  spend  them.  Until  then  they  are  safe  and  without  value  to 
others.  Their  value  is  promptly  refunded  if  lost  or  stolen.  In  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $10, $20,  $50,  $100.. .good  until  used. ..cost  only  75i  per  $100. 


buy  them  at  your  bank 


NCB  travelers  checks ...  safe,  spendable  everywhere! 


When  JHooaU  Meet 


The  Somerville  Board  of  Educatioi 
pushed  aside  consideration  of  a  merit- 
rating  system  tied  to  the  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  when  a  committee  of  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Teachers  Association,  submitted 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  of  the  Somerville 
schools. 

The  committee  offered  a  number  ol 
specific  suggestions  for  the  improv^ 
ment  of  the  schools  within  such  areae 
as  teacher-pupil  relationship,  teacher- 
teacher  relationship,  etc. 

Among  them  were  the  development 
of  objective  measures  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  a  student-faculty  problems  board; 
a  program  for  the  introduction  of  ne» 
teachers,  the  development  of  a  hand¬ 
book  of  general  practices. 

East  Orange  teachers  are  active  thh 
year  through  their  education  associa¬ 
tion. 

Included  in  the  47-48  program  area 
social  gathering  for  new  teachers;  a 
meeting  to  hear  Dr.  DeWitt  Bonev 
discuss  education  in  Germany,  wherf 
he  has  been  an  advisor  on  re-education; 
an  address  by  Raymond  Swing;  a 
forum  and  an  institute. 

Early  in  the  year  the  East  Orange 
Association  held  a  citizens’  meeting  oo 
the  proposed  constitution. 

Overseas  Teacher-Relief 

Many  local  associations  are  collect 
ing  money  for  the  Overseas  Teacher 
Relief  Fund.  The  Fund,  suggested  bj 
tlie  NEA,  was  approved  by  the  Ex 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  NJEA  at  its 
Atlantic  City  meeting. 

It  is  a  project  by  which  teachen 
help  teachers.  In  each  community  the 
local  teacher  group  collects  funds, 
which  are  forwarded  through  the 
rsjEA  to  the  NEA.  The  money  is  then 
allocated  to  regularly  established, 
liable  relief  organizations  such  at 
CARE  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
which  have  facilities  to  see  that  it 
reaches  needy  teachers  abroad. 

The  plight  of  teachers  in  the  war 
devastated  countries  should  need  little 
explanation.  They  lack  food,  clothing, 
shelter.  They  carry  on  their  work 
under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  A 
gesture  by  American  teachers  to  help 
them  is  a  gesture  toward  world 
understanding  and  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  America  means. 


For  Sal*— Ut*d  High  School  Bond  UnifonM 
41  Blous*  (gray)  red  braid  on  waist;  collar,  r«d- 
gold  trim;  sImv*s,  red  strip*  and  gold  trisi- 
41  Red  Blouse— bright  red,  gray  braid  trim,  sil¬ 
ver  buttons. 

39  Caps— red,  gray  visor  and  gray  braid  trim. 
38  Caps— gray,  block  visor,  red  band  with  goU 
trim. 

Please  send  inquiries  to  B.  P.  Lewis,  Board  o( 
Education,  Roselle,  N.  J. 
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^JUST"  MEMBERS 


OUR  OBJECTS 


PENSION  DIFFERENCES 


GROWTH  FROM  BELOW 


\ 


*)H«UvieUteU4, 

DEAR  FELLOW  TEACHERS: 

We  all  know  the  member  of  our  profession  who  says.  ‘‘Of  course.  I’m  just 
a  teacher.”  He  has  his  parallel  among  those  who  say,  ‘“Of  course  1  don’t  really 
know  anything  about  the  NJEA.  I’m  just  a  member” 

Being  a  member  of  the  NJEA  is  important  to  every  one  of  us.  It  is  a 
great  deal  more  important  than  being  President,  or  holding  any  t>lher  office, 
or  being  on  a  committee.  It  is  the  members  that  make  the  organization,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  NJEA,  it  is  the  members  that  make  an  organization  they  can 
Ite  proud  of. 

Every  New  Jersey  teacher  should  be  proud  of  membership  in  an  organization 
which  is  established  “to  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  State;  to  secure 
and  maintain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  position  among  the  professions; 
to  promote  and  guard  the  interests  of  public  and  State  school  teachers  by  means 
of  instruction,  conference  and  united  action.” 

To  have  a  part — any  part — in  that  job  is  a  challenge.  There  is  room  in 
the  NJEA  for  positive  action  by  every  one  of  its  27,000  members.  Especially 
in  times  like  these — with  a  campaign  for  $13,000,000  in  state  aid  under  way — 
there  is  plenty  for  every  one  to  do. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  any  of  us  to  wait  for  leadership  from  above.  The 
strength  that  gets  state  money  for  our  schools;  that  keeps  our  pension  fund 
sound  and  secure;  that  retains  tenure  against  every  challenge;  that  promotes 
public  understanding  of  what  teaching  means — that  strength  C(»mes  from  the 
members,  not  from  officers. 

NJEA  has  grown  and  will  grow  as  each  member  follows  its  activities,  reads 
its  publications,  attends  its  meetings,  helps  pn)mote,  among  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  its  ideas. 

We  will  not  all  see  eye  to  eye  on  every  problem.  In  every  organization  the 
individuals  who  make  it  up  think  differently,  react  differently,  and  have  different 
problems. 

This  is  illustrated  most  clearly  by  our  discussions  of  the  Pension  Fund. 

Out  of  the  27,000  NJEA  members  many  are  young  teachers  who  can’t 
believe  they  will  ever  reach  the  advanced  age  of  40,  and  are  sure  they  will 
never  be  62.  They  can’t  get  excited  about  the  Fund,  and  ask  only  that  deduc¬ 
tions  for  it  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

Others,  who  have  taught  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  are  beginning  to  value  the 
Fund,  to  recognize  that  they  have  a  substantial  interest  in  it,  and  that  it  has 
helped  them  to  save  ruoney  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

Still  others  are  approaching  retirement.  They  want  the  largest  possible 
pension,  and  they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  money  to  provide  it  is  well-invested 
and  secure. 

Some  want  to  retire  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  after  35  years  with 
half-pay  guaranteed.  Still  others  resent  the  fact  that  their  Board  can  retire 
them  at  62;  they  want  to  go  on  teaching  as  long  as  they  have  their  health  and 
strength. 

Only  by  participation,  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  a  large  number  of  our 
members  can  the  Association  determine  the  l)est  course  of  action,  and  know 
which  problems  are  most  immediate  to  our  profession. 

Then  we  would  not  be  crying  for  leadership  from  above,  but  would  l>e 
gn)wing  from  below. 


PRESIDENT 
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Says  Consumer- Price  Index 

Is  'I'ypical  for  Whole  State 


That  oft-cited  difference  in  living 
costs  Iwtween  North  and  South  Jersey 
gets  little  support  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  expert  in 
charge  of  cost  of  living  statistics. 

Writes  D,  T.  Pitt,  statistical  super¬ 
visor,  to  the  editor  of  the  Review: 

“More  than  a  year  ago  1  made,  on 
several  occasions,  studies  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  North  Jersey  and  South 
Jersey  consumer  prices.  1  couldn’t 
detect  at  that  time  the  substantial 
difference. 

“One  month  it  was  less  than  one  per 
cent,  another  month  around  two  per 
cent,  etc.  The  difference,  however, 
didn’t  exceed  two  per  cent  one  way  or 
another. 

“My  conclusion  was  that  the  index 
lor  the  state  as  a  whole  is  representa¬ 
tive  for  all  sections  of  the  state.’’ 

Food  costs  rise  while  your 

hack  is  turned,  according  to  the  latest 
price  studies  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  food  dollar  was  worth  only  46.4 
cents  in  terms  of  1939,  says  the  report. 


ADD  HOISOR  ROLL 

The  hom>r  role  of  school  systems 
paying  salaries  of  $4800  or  higher, 
in  the  Octol)er  Review,  omitted 
some  that  should  have  been  listed. 
Among  them  were  Jersey  City  and 
Tenafly. 


and  food  prices  of  83  essential  food 
articles  are  2.62%  higher  than  they 
were  in  August.  In  the  last  year  they 
have  gone  up  8.35  per  cent. 

In  commenting  on  the  rise  the  De- 
jiartment  more  or  less  throws  up  its 
hands.  It  says: 

“As  time  goes  on  it  becomes  clearer 
that  under  existing  conditions  no 
human  efforts  can  eliminate  to  a  great 
degree  the  upward  trend  of  prices. 
Measures  taken  by  the  Government 
.can,  perhaps,  slightly  lessen  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  rise  will  be  checked 
only  when  demand  and  supply  are 
lialanced.” 


TO  SECURE  THESE  RIGHTS’^ 


The  blue-covered,  178-page  report  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights,  entitled  To  Secure  These 
Rights,  offers  a  list  of  challenging 
recommendations.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Banish  the  segregation  system 
fn>m  American  life  (and  education) 
based  on  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin. 

2.  Discontinue  Federal  grants-in-aid 
to  education,  health,  and  other  social 
pntgrams  to  those  states  which  practice 
s«“gregation.  until  such  discrimination 
is  abolished. 

3.  Enact  state  educational  fair  prac¬ 
tice  laws  for  public  and  private  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  forbidding  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  admission  and  treatment 
of  students  because  of  race,  color  or 
creed. 

Background  of  Report 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  17  men 
and  women  who  themselves  represent 
different  religions,  races,  and  political 
efhliations,  was  headed  by  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company.  The  group  was  created 
by  President  Truman  on  December  5, 
1946.  The  President’s  assignment  to 
the  Committee  was:  Suggest  ways  and 
means  for  strengthening  the  civil  rights 
of  the  American  people. 


Findings 

Reviewing  the  right  to  education  in 
the  United  States,  the  Committee  says 
that  although  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  toward  the  goal  of  uni¬ 
versal  education,  two  inadequacies  are 
extremely  serious: 

(1)  “We  have  failed  to  provide 
Negroes,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other 
minority  group  members  with  equality 
of  educational  .opportunities  in  our 
public  institutions,  particularly  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

(2)  We  have  allowed  discrimination 
in  the  operation  of  many  of  our  private 
institutions  of  higher  education,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  North,  with  respect  to 
Jewish  students.” 

Referring  to  the  dual  system  of 
schools  in  the  South,  the  Committee 
says: 

“Whatever  test  is  used — expenditure 
per  pupil,  teachers’  salaries,  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher,  transportation  of 
students,  adequacy  of  school  buildings 
and  educational  equipment,  length  of 
school  term,  extent  of  curriculum— 
Negro  students  are  invariably  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Opportunities  for  Negroes 
in  public  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  South — particularly  at  the 
professional  graduate  school  level — are 
severly  limited.” 


Manville  Adopts 
New  Pay  Schedule 

Teachers  can  earn  up  to  $4100 
maximum  according  to  the  new  salary 
schedule  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Manville.  The  schedule  (;alls 
for  a  minimum  salary  of  $1800  for  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  and  a  maximum  of 
$3400  after  16  years  experience,  while 
$3700  is  possible  for  teachers  who  are 
in  such  fields  as  Art,  Music,  Home 
Economics;  Industrial  Arts  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Education.  Teachers  having  a 
Masters’  degree  begin  with  $1900  and 
achieve  a  maximum  of  $3800  in  19 
steps,  while  $4100  is  maximum  for 
teachers  of  special  subjects.  Yearly 
increments  are  $100  and  are  given 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Super¬ 
vising  Principal.  Teachers  without  a 
degree  can  earn  a  maximum  of  $3000 
and  a  special  maximum  up  to  $3300. 

In  making  the  adjustment  the  board 
provided  a  two  year  period.  An  incre¬ 
ment  of  $300  was  added  to  the  teachers 
1946-47  salary,  the  balance  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  added 
to  the  present  salary  and  the  remainder 
tc-  be  awarded  in  1948-49.  The  median 
salary  earned  by  the  Manville  teacher 
in  1945-46  ranged  between  $1400  and 
$1599,  while  the  median  in  the  current 
school  year  is  $2400  and  in  194849 
will  be  approximately  $3000. 

Ewing  Township  Teachers  have 
already  presented  their  request  for 
increases  of  $5(X)  each  for  the  coming 
year. 

Clifton’s  Board  of  Education  is 
recommending  a  bonus  of  $200  for  all 
its  full-time  employees. 

Hackensack  has  granted  its  teach¬ 
ers'  a  10%  cost  of  living  bonus, 
effective  January  1. 

Legislative  Committee 

Dr.  William  Rosengarten  of  Jersey 
City  has  been  appointed  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  NJEA.  He 
takes  the  place  long  held  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  Smith,  who  asked  this  year  to 
be  relieved  of  this  work. 

I 

[  Ethics  Reminder 

‘  Mrs.  Marion  Fox,  chairman  of  the 
NJEA  Ethics  Committee,  reminds  aD 
*  presidents  of  local  and  county  asso- 
■  ciation  to  forward  the  ethics  question- 
f  naire  which  was  sent  them  some  time 


Cover  Teacher 

The  teacher  on  the  Review  cover 
this  month  is  Eileen  Kelly,  a  teacher  in 
School  No.  9  in  Hoboken.  Miss  Kelly 
is  a  member  of  the  national  education 
honor  society.  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 
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NJEA  ENDORSES  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  $20.00  STATE  AID  PER  PUPIL 
AND  WILL  BACK  NEEDED  TAXES 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  endorsed  the  proposal  of 
distributing  $20  per  pupil  to  all  school 
districts  as  a  practical,  immediate  step 
in  state  aid.  It  has  announced  its 
support  of  the  five  taxes  suggested 
by  the  State  School  Aid  Commission, 
suggesting  at  the  same  time,  that  other 
sources  also  be  given  consideration. 

These  important  decisions  were 
made  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee  on  Noveml)er  24. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  newly 
elected  president  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr., 
presided.  The  Executive  Committee 
acted  upon  recommendations  by  the 
Association’s  new  State  Aid  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  had  studied  the  proposals 
in  great  detail. 

After  lengthy  discussion  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

“1.  We  commend  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission  for  its  statesmanlike 
report  and  its  recognition  of  the 
financial  difficulties  that  boards  of 
education  are  facing. 

“2.  We  endorse  the  proposal  for  a  $20 
per  pupil  increase  in  state  aid  as 
a  practical  immediate  step.  We 
urge  that  it  be  enacted  into  law- 
in  time  for  use  by  school  boards 
in  the  1948-49  school  budgets. 

“3.  We  will  support  any  or  all  of  the 
taxes  suggested  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Legislature,  as  a  relief  from 
the  burden  on  local  real  estate 
which  now  bears  nearly  80%  of 
the  tax  load.  We  suggest  that 
other  sources  should  also  be  given 
consideration.  Taxation  plans 
called  for  under  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  should  themselves  increase 
the  income  of  the  State. 

“4.  We  recognize  that  the  income  of 
the  state  must  be  increased,  not 
only  for  the  support  of  education, 
but  to  carry  out  the  necessary- 
work  of  other  State  Agencies.” 
The  Association  will  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  legislation  based  on  the 
reiMirt  of  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  as  an  administration  measure, 
romnlete  of  the  Reoort  of 

the  State  School  Aid  rommiMkion, 
and  flgures  showing  how  it  aoplies 
riii-  i>*  u  iilioiiigraph  of  lli»*  mtoII  wliirli  Hia>  givon  llu*  Firsideiii  of  in  every  district  appear  on  Pages 

ill*-  Nt-w  JfiM-y  \s»o*-ialioii  al  lli«-  annual  (ain\*-nlion  Raii<)u*‘l.  I25-1SS  of  this  RE4TKW. 


Citizens  Press  $20  School  Aid 

ittee  was  dis-  New  Jersey  citizens  will  work  hard 
Committee  at  to  get  State  School  Aid  Commission’s 
and  the  mem-  $20  Plan  adopted.  They  are  already 
!  approved.  at  work  through  the  Educational  Plan- 
committee  are  ning  Commission  to  publicize  it  and 
Ridgewood:  organize  public  support  of  it. 

xmg  Branch;  Clyde  W.  Struble,  Mayor  of  Ocean 
{  Brunswick;  City,  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 

rark;  William  Educational  Planning  Commission  this 
unty  Superin-  year,  and  W.  Morgan  Barradale,  a 
Barnes.  Eliza-  member  of  the  group  that  framed  the 
Burlington.  $20  Plan,  will  again  be  vice-chairman, 
epresented  by  William  M.  Barr,  a  Millburn  teacher, 
ive  Secretary  has  been  released  by  the  Millburn 
ard  and  Mrs.  Board  of  Education,  so  that  he  will 

conference  on  be  able  to  devote  full  time  to  the  posi- 
tification.  and  tion  of  secretary  to  the  Educational 
n  Washington  Planning  Commission. 

Already  off  the  presses  is  a  32  page 
Atlantic  Citv.  booklet.  “The  $20  Plan,”  explaining 
mchtown;  and  it  and  providing  background  informa- 
ackensack  will  tion  on  the  scho*»l  tax  needs  of  New¬ 
’s  special  com-  Jersey.  Some  of  that  material  is  re- 
■  for  Children,  printed  on  page  129  of  this  Review. 
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Tveognition  of  the  crisis  confronting  tiw  public  scliooh  «if 
Tlrw^rsev  and  by  tite  lint^  resources,  and  cmray  which 
they  generously  and  unselfishly  gave  to  bring  this  crisis 
and  its  significance  to  the  atlention  of  their  tnilUons  oF" 
readers,  through  their  nexvs  columns. ftu lure  articles. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW, 
STATE  AID,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 


Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
MJEA  Attorney 


Hliy  was  a  rhanKe  made  in  the  tax 
elause  of  the  Revised  Constitution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  people  of  this 
State  on  November  4,  1947? 


The  bid  Constitution  provided  that 
j)roperty  should  be  assessed  “at  true 
\alue”.  Using  true  value  as  the  yard¬ 
stick  for  assessing  property  was  both 
indefinite  and  inarcurate. 


What  was  the  condition  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  property  tax  system  as  a  result  of 
this  “true  value”  system? 


Under  this  “true  value”  clause,  for 
pverv  dollar’s  worth  of  property  that 
has  been  assessed  in  New  Jersey,  there 
has  been  almost  two  dollars  worth  of 
proj)erty  not  assessed.  This  resulted  in 
a  narrowing  of  the  tax  basis.  Conse- 
duently.  the  remaining  taxpayers  were 
forced  to  pay  more. 

The  owners  of  approximately 
?.S.335,000,000.00  worth  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  New  Jersey  have  been  paying 
twice  as  much  in  taxes  as  the  owners 
of  approximately  $20,000,000,000.00 
worth  of  personal  property. 

Real  property  is  paying  approxi¬ 
mately  80%  of  the  tax  burden,  and  the 
average  tax  on  homes  in  this  State  has 
been  higher  than  the  average  tax  on 
homes  in  anv  other  State  in  the  Union. 


What  are  the  provisions  of  the  new 
tax  clause  in  the  Revised  Constitution? 


“Property  shall  be  assessed  for  tax¬ 
ation  under  general  laws  and  bv  uni¬ 
form  rules.  All  real  property  assessed 
and  taxed  locally  or  by  the  State  for 
allotment  and  payment  to  taxing  dis¬ 
tricts  shall  be  assessed  according  to 
the  same  standard  of  value;  and  such 
real  property  shall  be  taxed  at  the 
general  tax  rate  of  the  taxing  district 
in  which  the  property  is  situated,  for 
the  use  of  such  taxing  district.” 


What  will  be  the  effect  of  this? 


STATE  AID 


William  M.  Barr,  Secretary 
Educational  Planning  Commission 


How  much  would  my  community  get 
under  the  $20  Plan? 


See  the  exact  figures  on  pages  125- 
133  of  this  Rfa’IEVV.  They  are  based  on 
the  1945-46  weighted  pupils  times 
S22.10.  This  amount  is  added  to  the 
amount  received  under  the  Pascoe 
Equaliiration  Act. 


What  are  weighted  pupils? 

Each  elementary  pupil  counts  as 
1;  each  secondary  pupil  (Grades  7-12) 
as  1.25.  This  is  done  because  it  costs 
more  to  operate  a  high  school. 


Why  $20? 

The  State  School  Aid  Commission 


proposed  additional  slate  aid  this  year 
of  $13,000,000.  That  would  provide 
about  $20.00  for  each  weighted  pupil. 


Why  $20.00? 

It  should  become  effective  July  1, 
1948,  but  it  should  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  local  school  boards 
can  write  their  1948-49  budgets  in¬ 
telligently. 


Will  this  plan  help  home  owners? 

Every  dollar  a  local  school  board 
receives  in  state  aid  is  a  dollar  it 
doesn’t  have  to  raise  by  local  property 
taxes. 


Where  would  the  $13,000,000  come 
from? 


It  would  be  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  out  of  general  state  funds, 
which  are  raised  by  non-property  taxes. 


Does  the  $20  Plan  help  every  school 
district? 


Yes,  it  applies  equally  to  all  school 
districts  in  the  state. 


The  first  sentence  will  permit  the 
IjCgislature  to  classify  the  various  types 
<»f  personal  property  for  assessment 
purposes  at  rather  nominal  rates  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  capacity  of  this 
type  of  property  to  pay.  This  should 
add  to  the  tax  ratables  of  the  State 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  una.ssessed 
and  inadequately  assessed  jjersonal 
propertv  which  should  substantially 
broaden  the  property  tax  bas«*. 


PENSIONS 


John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 


Is  Equalization  continued  under  it? 

Yes.  The  present  Pascoe  Plan  is 
retained.  The  $20  Plan  money  is 
added  to  the  amount  received  by  dis¬ 
tricts  under  the  present  plan. 


W'ill  this  money  go  directly  to  boards 
of  education? 


Yes.  Under  the  $20  Plan,  the  state 
would  give  local  boards  about  $20  per 
pupil,  in  addition  to  the  money  they 
now  receive  under  the  Pascoe  Plan. 


What  kind  of  securities  does  the  law 
permit  the  Retirement  System  to  in¬ 
vest  in? 

The  law  restricts  them  to  bonds  of 
the  United  States  or  bonds  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  or  of  any  mu¬ 
nicipality  or  school  district  of  the 
.State.  Special  legislation  has  legalized 
investments  in  the  bonds  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Bridge  Commission,  the 
general  or  refunding  obligations  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  bonds 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  (World 
Bank) . 

Wliat  is  the  tax  situation  regarding 
these  investments? 

Interest  received  by  individuals  or 
corporations  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
state  and  its  municipal  sub-divisions, 
is  exempt  from  federal  income  tax. 

The  Retirement  system,  as  an  agency 
of  the  State,  is  not  subject  to  federj 
income  tax,  so  we  can  buy  taxable 
U.  S.  Treasury  bonds  in  a  market 
which  reflects  the  fact  that  these  are 
subject  to  income  tax,  and  then  have 
no  tax  to  pay. 

How  was  this  difference  reflected  in 
Fund  policies? 

On  June  30,  1941,  the  summer  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  we  owned  $13.5 
million  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds  and 
$58.25  million  New  Jersey  municipal 
and  school  bonds  with  small  amounts 
of  New  Jersey  state,  Delaware  River 
Bridge,  and  Port  Authority  bonds — 
total  par  value  of  $77.25  million. 

On  June  30,  1947,  we  owned 
$118,855,000  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds 
and  less  than  $22.25  million  New  Jer¬ 
sey  municipal  and  school  bonds.  We 
owned  no  bonds  of  the  State,  the  Bridge 
Commission  or  the  Port  Authority. 
The  total  par  value  of  our  bonds  was 
$141,072,100. 

How  did  this  affect  the  interest 
earned  ? 

The  average  interest  return  on  our 
investments  lor  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1941,  was  3.94%.  Admitting 

profits  from  sales  of  that  year  brought 
our  rate  of  return  up  to  4.09%.  The 
actual  return  on  our  investment  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1947,  was  2.78%. 
Had  we  been  able  to  admit  our  profits 
from  the  sales  of  last  year,  however, 
our  rate  of  return  would  have  been 
1..52%. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Setwem 

hy  John  P.  Milligan 
Glen  Ridge 


|n  my  boyhood  an  old  handyman 
named  Josh  had  a  stock  answer  when 
asked  how  he  was.  He  always  said, 
“Boss,  I  is  broke  dow'n  scan’lous.” 

The  modem  school  superintendent 
has  plenty  of  reasons  to  be  “broke 
down  scan’lous.”  From  any  theoreti¬ 
cal  standpoint  his  position  is  at  once 
intolerable  and  impossible.  He  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  (a)  a  profes¬ 
sional  leader  of  teachers,  and  (b)  the 
executive  officer  of  an  employing 
board. 

In  his  role  of  professional  leader 
he  must  stimulate,  guide,  encourage 
and  inspire.  In  his  role  of  executive, 
he  must  decide,  govern,  hire  and  fire. 
Obviously,  these  two  functions  are  at 
apposite  poles  in  human  relations.  The 
superintendent  is  always  in  between. 

If  he  encourages  a  weak  teacher  in 
October,  she  may  charge  that  he  is 
two-faced  when  he  fails  to  award  her 
a  new  contract  in  May.  If  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  inspire  teachers  by  oratory, 
or  otherwise  to  hold  up  high  stand¬ 
ards,  he  may  be  asked,  “Is  that  an 
order?  If  so,  how  can  I  do  it?”  When 
he  visits  the  classroom  of  a  superior 
teacher,  whose  work  he  appreciates 
and  enjoys,  he  learns  later  that  the 
teacher  was  “scared  to  death.”  In 
brief,  try  as  he  will  to  establish  a 
cooperative  relationship  with  teachers, 
they  can  never  forget  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  teachers  must  do  all  the 
cooperating.  No  wonder  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  like  Josh,  is  “broke  down 
scan’lous,”  if  he  is. 

|t  is  surprising  that  this  theoretically 
impossible  position  is  so  frequently 
occupied  effectively  in  actuality.  One 
superintendent  helped  and  encouraged 
a  weak  teacher  all  year.  When  he  told 
her,  in  April,  that  she  would  not  he 
offered  a  contract,  she  thanked  him 
for  all  he  had  done  for  her.  An¬ 
other  superintendent  who  addressed 
himself  vigorously  to  a  particular  need 
in  the  community  found  that,  within 
the  year,  teachers  had  met  the  need. 

Su|)printendents  are  playing  this 
•lual  role  effectively.  What  emotional 
and  intellectual  climate  and  what  per¬ 
sonal  factors  are  present  when  they 
do? 

Four  principles  must  ojx'rate  if  the 
superintendent  is  to  stand  effectively 
between  two  fires; 


1.  There  iiiU!«t  be  good  will  among  men 
— mutual  respect  for  personality. 

2.  There  must  be  belief  in  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  reason  as  a  guide. 

3.  There  must  be  opportunity  for  the 
free  flow  of  ideas. 

4.  There  must  be  dependence  upon 
consensus  of  judgments. 

always  a  two-way  street.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  may  try  his  best  to  operate  on 
this  principle,  but  the  effect  will  be 
hardly  noticeable  if  staff  members  do 
not  reciprocate.  A  gentleman  among 
hoodlums  may  be  noble,  but  he  is  also 
pitiful  and  ineffective.  The  gentleman 
must  become  something  of  a  hoodlum, 
or  the  hoodlums  must  become  gentle¬ 
men,  or  the  gentleman  and  the  hood¬ 
lums  must  part  company.  Some  Boards 
of  Education  are  gentlemen  and  some 
superintendents  are  hoodlums.  A  com¬ 
bination  like  this  is  almost  as  tragic 
as  w’hen  both  Board  and  superintend¬ 
ent  are  hoodlums. 

A  teacher  who  takes  advantage  of 
tenure  to  do  little,  or  to  insult  the 
superintendent  is  as  bad  as  the  super¬ 
intendent  who  scolds  a  teacher  or 
teachers  unjustly  or  publicly.  The 
trouble  in  these  situations  is  that  the 
persons  involved  are  not  committed 
to  the  idea  of  respect  for  personality. 
No  superintendent  can  stand  between 
the  two  fires  unless  he  has  respect  for 
individual  personalities  and  unless 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  works 
are  committed  to  the  same  idea. 

R/ EASON  AS  A  GUIDE  is  most  difficult 
to  achieve.  People  are  prone  to  emo¬ 
tionalized  reactions.  Emotion  has  its 
place.  But  the  drive  of  emotion  should 
be  after  and  behind  the  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  intellect,  not  before  it. 
We  ought  to  follow  the  leader  with 
the  best  idea.  We  should  take  as  much 
time  as  necessary  to  determine  the 
best  idea.  We  should  use  the  best 
techniques  of  thinking  together  in 
order  to  make  this  determination. 

The  road  to  the  use  of  reason  as  a 
guide  is  long  and  fraught  with  diffi¬ 
culty  as  the  history  of  man  shows; 
hut  there  is  no  proper  alternative.  No 
superintendent  can  stand  between  the 
two  fires  unless  he  is  operating  on  this 
principle  and  unless  many  others  about 
him  are  doing  likewise. 


The  free  flow  of  ideas  is  most  es¬ 
sential.  No  organization  can  develop 
properly  unless  those  who  are  a  part 
of  it  share  in  planning  and  promoting 
its  growth.  In  school  systems  limited 
in  size  the  personality  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  will  be  soon  understood  by 
those  about  him.  The  teachers  will 
know  whether  he  accepts  ideas,  by  his 
manner  in  talking  to  them  and  by 
what  results  from  the  conference. 

In  larger  school  systems,  the  super¬ 
intendent  cannot  establish  himself  as 
favoring  this  principle  on  an  individual 
basis  with  the  staff  members.  He  must 
resort  to  machinery  of  some  kind. 
Modern  textbooks  on  school  adminis¬ 
tration  tell  of  many  means  of  demo¬ 
cratic  administration  which  will  insure 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  provided  the 
participants  are  committed  to  the  idea 
as  well  as  to  the  machinery. 

Consensus  of  judgments  is  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  for  many  superintendents, 
board  members,  teachers  and  others. 
It  is  so  easy  to  accept  the  notion  that 
my  idea  is  best  and  should  prevail. 
After  all,  my  own  idea  is  my  baby. 

I  bore  it.  I  love  it.  It  must  be  good. 

A  situation  where  a  group  can  sit 
together,  place  ideas  alongside  of  one 
another,  select  and  synthesize  these 
ideas  and  reach  a  consensus  of  judg¬ 
ments  about  what  course  to  pursue  is  a 
state  to  which  few  individuals,  and 
therefore  few  groups,  have  yet  attained. 

The  Superin¬ 
tendent,  then,  who 
with  his  Board, 
his  staff,  his  com¬ 
munity  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  mutual  re¬ 
spect  for  person¬ 
ality,  to  reason  as 
a  guide,  to  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  and 
to  the  consensus 
of  judgments,  can 
stand  between  two 
fires.  He  can  be 
professional  leader 
and  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  He  need  not 
be  “broke  down 
scan’lous.”  He  will 
not  depart  “on  the 
wings  of  moum- 
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By  Edgar  C.  Bye 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair 


New  Tools  For  Learning 


KW  TIMES  demand  new  tuuls.  This 
is  true  in  education  as  well  as  in 
industry.  Comparatively  speaking, 
schools  have  been  a  little  slow  in  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  new  techniques 
which  are  becoming  characteristic  of 
our  civilization.  The  movie,  the  radio, 
display  advertising  and  popular  peri¬ 
odicals  and  booklets  are  crowding  the 
school,  the  church  and  the  home  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  old  politi¬ 
cal  principle.  “If  you  can’t  beat  ’em, 
jine  ’em’’,  might  be  applied  in  this 
crisis.  In  other  words,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  schools  should  spend  more 
time  and  money  in  the  development 
and  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Montclair  has  set  up  the 
New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau,  fi¬ 
nanced.  in  its  initial  stages,  by  a  grant 
from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation. 
During  the  past  year  this  Bureau  has 
been  busy  coordinating  the  audio¬ 
visual  activities  which  have  been  of 
long  standing  in  the  College  and  de¬ 
veloping  new  activities  along  similar 
lines.  Through  this  effort  the  College 
is  making  itself  better  able  to  serve 
its  students  and  the  teaching  profession 
at  large. 

In  the  motion  picture  field,  a  start 
has  been  made  with  a  film  on  “Con¬ 
servation  in  New  Jersey”  which  is 
just  about  ready  for  use  in  schools. 
This  is  a  color  film,  with  sound,  show¬ 
ing  New  Jersey  children  studying  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state  and 
learning  to  conserve  them.  It  covers 
forests,  game,  water  supply  and  soil 
conservation  in  an  effective  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  done  primarily  by  and  for 
junior  high  school  children,  but  will 
be  usable  in  senior  high  schools 
and  by  other  groups  interested  in 
conservation. 

In  radio,  the  College  is  sponsoring 
a  series  of  seventy-eight  programs  en¬ 
titled.  “Keeping  Up  With  the  Wiggles- 
worths.”  Each  episode  in  the  series 
describes  the  adventures  of  Snuffy 
\^’iggIesworth.  but  also  includes  a 
simple  exposition  of  an  economic  fact 
or  principle  which  plays  a  part  in 
family  life.  Snuffy  learns,  for  instance, 
the  dangers  of  inflation  and  deflation, 
the  cost  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
iM'ed  for  competition,  how  to  start  a 
small,  business  or  the  economics  of 
installment  buying. 

There  is  a  brilliant  cast  «)f  profes¬ 
sional  radio  actors,  a  director  who  has 


had  experience  with  leading  programs 
such  as  “Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”, 
a  musical  director  who  conducts  one 
of  the  leading  entertainment  programs 
and  an  economist  who  is  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  economic  con¬ 
tent.  The  program  has  received  hon¬ 
orable  mention  at  the  Tenth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Educational  Radio  Pro¬ 
grams  held  at  Ohio  State  University 
and  is  now  being  aired  by  60  stations 
all  over  the  United  States.  Local  schools 
can  make  use  of  the  program  in  their 
social  studies  classes  by  inducing  the 
local  radio  station  to  air  it  at  a  con¬ 
venient  hour  or  by  purchasing  record¬ 
ings  of  the  program  from  Montclair. 
An  essay  contest  on  “How  I  Earned 
My  First  Dollar”  is  being  put  on  in 
schools  this  fall  and  information  in 
regard  to  it  is  available  on  application. 

The  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau 
has  also  published  a  series  of  kits  of 
materials  for  economic  discussions  cov¬ 
ering  such  subjects  as  “Will  Machines 
Replace  Men?”  and  “Should  We  Ex¬ 
pand  Our  Foreign  Trade?”  One  of 
its  latest  publications,  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  nation-wide  attention,  is  “Why 
Is  There  a  Teacher  Shortage?”  This 
is  a  picture  booklet  presenting  the 
problem  in  popular  style  with  charts 
and  cartoons.  A  price  list  of  these 
publications  is  obtainable  on  request. 

The  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the 
College  has  published  eighteen  bibli¬ 
ographies  directing  teachers  to  a  wealth 
of  free  or  low-priced  supplementary 
material  on  many  subjects  such  as 
Health  Education,  Business  Education, 
Intercultural  Education  and  other 
subjects. 

The  Montclair  Field  Study  program 
has  been  in  operation  since  1932. 
There  are  field  study  courses  covering 
the  whole  United  States  which  may 
l)e  taken  for  graduate  or  undergrad¬ 
uate  credit  or  for  no  credit.  These 
courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  of  teachers  particularly. 

During  the  two  semesters  of  the 
College  year,  two  courses  are  offered 
which  deal  with  the  economic,  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  New 
^ork  and  New  Jersey  Metropolitan 
area.  One  of  these  courses  is  required 
of  Social  Studies  majors  in  their  Jun¬ 
ior  year.  The  other,  which  is  given  on 
Saturdays,  is  open  to  either  part-time 
or  regular  students. 

By  means  of  direct  observation  the 
students  learn  the  facts  about  levels 


of  living  from  the  pent-house  to  tkt 
flop-house,  they  study  the  social  and 
economic  activities  of  minority  people! 
in  Harlem  and  the  East  Side,  they  in- 
vestigate  the  municipal  services  of  the 
metropolis,  they  visit  banks,  factoriei 
and  sweat  shops,  they  probe  into  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  crime  n 
prisons  and  reformatories,  they  survey 
New  Jersey’s  splendid  institutions  foi 
defective  persons  and  they  see  Ne» 
Jersey  geography  and  history  reveil 
itself  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
State.  The  Saturday  course  stresses 
historical,  geographical,  industrial  and 
cultural  matters. 

During  the  summer,  three  field  study 
courses  are  offered  in  successive  years. 
So  popular  are  these  courses  that  the 
quota  of  thirty-five  students  is  usually 
filled  by  the  previous  Jariuary.  Last 
August,  the  fourth  international  field 
trip  took  the  students  through  historic 
New  England  and  French  Canada- 
two  weeks  of  fascinating  travel  throu^ 
Plymouth,  Concord  and  Lexington. 
Boston,  Salem,  the  White  Mountains. 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  region  and  the  upper  Hudson 
valley. 

Next  August  the  Central  Eastern 
Region  Field  Course  will  cover  for 
the  fourth  time  the  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Richmond  area,  including 
Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Yorktown,  Jamestown,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge, 
Luray  Caverns,  the  Skyline  Drive  and 
many  other  points  of  historic  and 
geographic  interest  in  the  middle  stale 
and  upper  South.  Tentative  enroD- 
ments  have  already  begun  to  come  in 
for  this  course. 

In  1946.  Montclair’s  third  Trans¬ 
continental  Field  Course,  covering  al 
of  July  and  August,  surveyed  amar- 
ing  America  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  It  carried  the  students 
across  the  Appalachians,  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  Rockies  to  the  Indian 
Southwest,  the  forested  Northwest,  thf 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  National  Parb. 
stopping  at  all  the  major  points  of 
historic  and  geographic  importanct 
and  introducing  America  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  students  and  teachers.  This  cournf 
will  he  repeated  in  the  summer  of 
1949  and.  already,  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vanced  applications  have  been  re<-eiveA 
Persmis  interested  in  any  of  the  abovf 
field  study  courses  will  do  well  to 
get  their  names  in  early.  Every  year 
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it  is  necessary  to  turn  away  late 
applicants. 

In  the  spring  of  1947,  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried, and  proved  successful. 
Three  field  trips  were  offered,  without 
credit.  «)n  successive  Saturdays  in  May 
dealing  with  Conservation  and  the 
Natural  Resources  of  New  Jersey.  The 
first  of  these  trips  covered  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  State,  including  the 
Wanaque  Reservoir,  the  Ringwood  and 
Franklin  mines.  High  Point  and  the 
Stokes  State  Forest.  T  he  second  visited 
the  Morristown  Historical  Park,  the 
Dover  mining  area.  Lake  Hopatcong, 
the  Hackettstown  Fish  Hatchery,  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  State  Park  and  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  West  Trenton. 
The  third  was  a  two-day  trip  to  the 
Midlands  and  South  Jersey,  including 
the  Agricultural  College  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  the  State  Home  for  Boys  at 
jaineshurg,  the  ghost  town  of  Allaire, 
the  Atlantic  beaches,  the  Pine  Barrens, 
the  f(»rest  fire  headcjuarters  at  Toms 
River,  the  State  Came  Farm  at  Forked 
River,  the  oyster  fishing  center  at 
BivaUe  and  many  other  points. 

The  full  coo|)eration  «)f  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  (ionser\ation  and  Development 
and  the  Department  of  FZducation  gave 
fundamental  strength  and  value  to  these 
trips.  So  successful  were  they  that  it 
is  planned  to  offer  a  similar  series  in 
May  of  194B.  Teachers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  should  write  the  Bureau  of  Field 
Studies  at  Montclair  for  information. 
The  (|uota  for  each  of  these  trij)s  is 
also  thirty-five. 

fifteen  years  of  experience  with 
Field  Study  Courses  has  proved  their 
value  to  teachers  and  pros|)ective 
teachers.  There  is  no  more  ecxmomical 
or  pleasant  way  of  acquiring  first  hand 
knowledge  of  geographical,  historical 
and  social  facts  than  by  direct  observa¬ 
tion.  The  true  subject  matter  of  e<lu- 


cation  consists  not  merely  of  words  in 
textbooks,  hut  of  directed  experience 
w  ith  real  things  and  real  people. 

Furthermore,  teachers  need  to  ktmw 
how  to  utilize  community.  State  and 
National  resources  for  educational  pur- 
|M)ses.  They  need  new  tools  for  the 
tiew  era.  The  field  trip  is  one  of  the 
•most  effective  of  these  tools  if  properlv 
used.  The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  has 
published  a  series  of  booklets  on  tech¬ 
niques  of  field  work.  Two  of  these, 
which  would  l)e  most  useful  to  New 

New  Head  of  FSA 

“I  am  here  to  help  the  Office  of 
Kducation  and  the  other  social-purpose 
agencies  for  which  I  am  responsible,” 
savs  Os«  ar  R.  FN\ing.  newly  appointed 
f  ederal  Security  Administrator. 

Administrator  Ewing  said  that  he  is 
now  studv  ing  hard  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  programs  under 
his  supervision.  These  include,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  education,  social  security, 
public  health,  and  child  welfare. 

Administrator  Ewing  was  horn  in 
WmW.  in  (ireenshurg.  Indiana.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  A.B.  degree  from  Indiana 
I  niversit)  in  1910  and  a  law  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1913.  He  started  his 
professional  career  as  a  teacher  at  the 
I’niversity  of  Iowa  Law  School.  Mr. 
Ewing  soon  tiM)k  up  law  as  a  full-time 
jolt,  mixing  his  life-long  career  as  a 
lawyer  with  politics. 

In  August  1942.  he  was  appointed 
Vice-tihairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  and  held  that  office 
until  March  1947,  when  he  became 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  prosecute  the  trials  for  treason 
of  Douglas  Chandler  and  Robert  Best 
in  Boston. 

Borrowing  both  from  his  legal  ex- 


Jersev  teachers,  are  “Field  .Studies  in 
Schools  and  Colleges”  and  "Field 
Studies  in  Certain  New  Jersey  Sec- 
«indary  Schools.” 

Because  of  the  subvention  from  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  the  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College  is  able  to 
offer  all  of  these  publications,  services 
and  field  trips  as  a  contribution  to 
education  in  the  State  and  at  less  than 
cost.  The  New  Tools  for  Learning 
Bureau  will  he  glad  to  supplv  further 
information  on  application. 

Will  Push  Schools 

|)erience  and  his  activities  in  practical 
politics,  Mr.  Ewing  said: 

"1  am  a  lawyer  who  is  going  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  social  security 
and  educational  programs  Iwfore  the 
jur\ — who  are  the  people.  They  have 
to  he  convinced  of  the  value  of  »iur 
programs  or  they  will-  not  support 
them. 

"Our  Agency  deals  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  young  or  old.  as  a  human  Iveing. 
Our  work  is  to  help  the  states  and 
their  communities  enrich  the  citizen’s 
life  with  better  health,  eidarge  his 
vision  with  belter  education  and  to 
provide  him  with  a  measure  t)f  relief 
frcnn  the  apprehensions  of  a  j^ienniless 
old  age  and  a  degree  of  sustenance 
when  old  age  or  disahilitv  actuallv 
come  upon  him.” 

Mr.  Ewing’s  appointment  coincivles 
with  renewed  talk  in  Washington  that 
the  Federal  Security  Agencv  will  l)e- 
come  the  nucleus  for  the  pro|M>'ied 
Department  of  Education.  Health  and 
Social  Welfare.  Legislation  to  credte 
such  a  department  was  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  session  of  the  »>0th  (Con¬ 
gress  and  will  be  pushed  again  when 
Congress  meets  in  Januarv  . 


Erosion  Leads  to  Abandoned  Farms  -Two  stills  from  motion 
picture  on  conservation  in  New  Jersey  by  New  Tools  for 
I.e.-irninic  Bureau. 
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Toms  River  Pupils  Build  Garages 


Vocational  work  in  Toms  River  has  practical  results.  Here  is  the  development 
of  a  garage  project  for  school  buses.  As  Mr.  Miller  points  out,  however,  the 
expanded  garage  is  a  secondary  outcome. 


In  1942  the  Vocational  Carpentry  boys  completed  a  garage  to  house  fonr 

forty-foot  buses. 


The  Board  of  Education  was  so  well  pleased  that  it  suggested  spare  for  three 

more  buses. 


The  new  job  is  completed.  Small  wonder  that,  after  four  years  of  such  experience, 
jobs  are  waiting  for  the  builders. 


DRIVER  EDUCATION 


liy  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Stack 
ISew  York  University 


When  boys  work  on  a  job  like  this, 
the  Board  of  Education  has  a  garage  | 
built,  which  is  an  entirely  secondary 
consideration.  What  do  the  boys  get? 
Well,  here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
valuable  things: 

a.  They  sense  that  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  job  of  commercial  propor¬ 
tions;  that  they  are  doing  a  man’s 
work;  something  quite  different  from 
building  models. 

b.  Since  they  spend  three  clock 
hours  per  day  with  me,  they  get  a 
taste  of  what  it  really  means  physically 
to  work  at  the  carpenters’  trade. 

c.  They  learn  the  necessity  for 
cooperation,  teamwork.  It  would  take 
one  boy  to  hoist  40  2  ’x  lO'x  20’s  to 
the  roof  alone. 


d.  They  learn  to  take  ordeiVi;  to 
work  at  distasteful  jobs. 

e.  They  learn  to  value  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  comes  from  a  difiirult  job 
well  done. 


f.  They  acquire  a  vast  amount  of 
\aluable  knowledge  and  skill. 


2. 


4. 


5. 


The  importance  of  footings, 
that  they  be  large  enough. 
How  large? 

The  desirable  dimensions  for 
a  garage.  What  are  they? 
The  proper  pitch  for  a  roof. 
Will  the  tarpaper  be  blown 
off?  Will  it  leak? 

The  cost  of  the  project.  They 
estimate  the  cost  in  advance. 
Upon  completion  the  question 
is.  “Did  we  make  or  lose 
money?” 

And  so  forth,  almost  without 
end. 


g.  Perhaps  the  greatest  value  from 
such  a  project  is  the  realization  by 
each  boy  that  he  is  becoming  voca¬ 
tionally  competent. 

John  F.  Miller 
Toms  River 


in  addition,  it  serves  as  an  on-the-spot 
accident  prevention  measure  at  a  time 
when  the  student  is  most  likelv  to 
have  accidents. 


Three  out  of  every  five  high  school 
students  will  be  either  driving  an 
automobile  at  graduation  or  within 
three  years  thereafter.  One  million 
new  teen-age  drivers  take  to  the  high¬ 
way  every  year.  The  proportion  of 
drivers  involved  in  accidents  is  highest 
in  the  teen-age  group  and,  basing  sta¬ 
tistics  on  mileage,  teen-age  drivers 
have  the  highest  accident  rate. 

It  is  logical  to  teach  driver  educa¬ 


tion  to  youths  just  as  they  get  behind 
the  wheel.  They  are  in  the  formative 
years  when  sound  safety  habits  can 
be  established.  During  this  period, 
also,  these  young  drivers  are  more 
accident  prone  than  at  any  other  time 
in  their  lives.  Thus,  high  school  driver 
education  serves  a  twofold  purpose: 
It  develops  a  firm  foundation  of  safety 
habit  which  will  carry  through  to 
safer,  better  living  in  later  years  and. 


UCH  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  DONE  tO 
establish  and  expand  safe-driving  in¬ 
struction  in  secondary  schools.  A 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Last  year  more  than  ,'5,000  high 
schools,  yet  only  one  fourth  of  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  nation,  had 
some  type  of  driver  education.  But 
the  number  of  schools  offering  the 
courses  is  steadily  increasing. 

Behind-the-wheel  instruction  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  a  driver  ednca- 
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don  course  for  the  schools  to  main¬ 
tain.  First  there  must  be  considered 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  cost  of 
instruction  cars.  Secondly,  such  neces¬ 
sarily  “off-campus”  instruction  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  arrange  with  limited 
teaching  staffs. 

Hence,  in  many  cases  these  diffi¬ 
culties  have  led  school  boards  or  high 
school  principals  to  shy  away  from 
driver  education  courses.  Some  high 
school  administrators  feel  that  unless 
road  instruction  is  given  the  classroom 
course  is  worthless  and,  being  unable 
to  arrange  the  road  instruction,  do 
not  include  any  driver  education  in 
their  curricula  at  all.  Fortunately, 
however,  many  other  administrators 
have  taken  the  view  that  safety  instruc- 
don  of  any  kind  is  of  some  advantage 
and  have  included  good  classroom 
driver  education  courses  in  their 
schedule. 


Several  national  safety  organiza¬ 
tions  offer  course  outlines  and  special 
instructions  for  teachers  who  conduct 
or  plan  to  conduct  driver  education 


Issue  New  Guidebook 

Let’s  Teach  Driving,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  guidebook,  has  been  issued 
by  the  National  Commission  of 
Safety  Education  of  the  NEA.  It 
has  been  prepared  to  give  school 
people  an  understanding  of  the  need 
for  teaching  people  how  to  drive 
automobiles.  It  is  intended  to  guide 
the  high  schools  in  providing  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  best  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  for  driving.  New  Jersey’s 
Roscoe  West  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Commission.  Copies  of  the 
guidebook  are  available  for  $.50 
from  the  NEA. 


courses.  An  outstanding  textbook  in 
the  field  is  “Man  and  the  Motor  Car,” 
published  by  the  National  Conserva¬ 
tion  Bureau,  accident  prevention  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Companies.  A  guide  to 
road  training  for  use  by  parents  is  a 
38-page  booklet  called  “Behind  the 
Wheel.” 

The  benefit  of  driver  education 
courses  in  high  schools  has  been 
proven.  Where  schools  have  offered 
systematic  courses,  accidents  have  been 
materially  reduced.  A  study  of  3,200 
students  in  one  city  showed  half  as 
many  accidents  for  those  with  driver 
instruction  as  for  those  without.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  public  is 
favorably  impressed  by  such  programs. 
In  a  nation-wide  survey  reaching  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  it  was  found  that  78 
per  cent  were  “in  favor  of  driver  edu¬ 
cation  in  high  schools.”  Sixty  per  cent 
favored  actual  road  instruction. 


tty  Harold  J.  McNally 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  V. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
American  education  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  (or  “principal  teacher,”  as  he 
was  frequently  called)  was  a  pretty 
small  fish  in  a  tiny  puddle.  In  the 
past  forty  or  fifty  years  a  number  of 
factors  have  operated  to  increase  the 
size  of  both  the  fish  and  the  puddle. 
In  our  more  enlightened  school  sys¬ 
tems,  the  principal  is  no  longer  a  glori¬ 
fied  clerk  and  office  boy;  he  is  the 
educational  leader  of  his  community, 
the  professional  leader  of  an  ever- 
increasingly  professional  staff,  and  the 
manager  of  an  important  educational 
enterprise.  He  has  his  own  profes¬ 
sional  organization* ;  alert  universities 
offer  him  special  courses;  in  general 
he  has  increased  his  stature  tremen¬ 
dously  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Elementary  School  Principal  is 
a  key  person  in  the  organizational  set¬ 
up  of  the  school  system.  He  interprets, 
to  his  school  personnel  and  school 
conrununity,  the  educational  policies 
formulated  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
(»ood  school  systems  allow  him  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  in  construing  the 
board’s  policies,  and  translating  them 
into  action.  Conversely,  he  can  be — 
and  in  the  best  situations  is — in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  superintendent 
and  his  staff.  He  is  (or  should  be) 
responsible  for  making  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  educational 
program,  and  for  making  known  to  the 
central  office  the  problems  he  senses 


*The  Department  of  Elementary  Sehool 
Principals  of  the  NEA. 


because  of  his  closeness  to  the  actual 
educational  process. 

Xhe  Elementary  School  Principal  is 
the  professiontU  leader  of  a  profes¬ 
sion^  staff.  Greater  and  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  teachers  hold  college  degrees, 
and  the  masters’  degree  is  becoming 
common  among  elementary  school 
faculties.  The  principal,  therefore,  is 
the  leader  of  a  group  of  unusually 
capable  and  highly  trained  people. 
Consequently,  the  elementary  school 
principal  must  be  an  administrator 
who  can  provide  “evocative  leader¬ 
ship”  for  these  professional  groups, 
leadership  which  unites  them  in  the 
purposes  of  the  educational  enterprise, 
and  which  calls  forth  all  the  resources 
of  his  staff  in  the  development  of  a 
good  educational  program.  Such  a 
leader  will  be  highly  trained  and  un¬ 
commonly  capable;  he  will  also  be 
skilled  in  human  relationships,  and  in 
techniques  of  democratic,  cooperative 
group  enterprise. 

The  province  of  the  Elementary 
School  Principal  is,  however,  more  and 
more  being  construed  as  reaching  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  school. 
Better  principals  become  the  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  of  their  communities. 
The  National  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals  emphasized  this 
by  devoting  its  1945  Yearbook  to  the 
topic,  “Community  Living  and  the 
Elementary  School.”  Today,  active 
participation  in  community  affairs, 
and  the  integration  of  school  and 
community  life  are  coming  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  responsibilities  of  a  good 


principal.  As  a  result,  the  elementary 
school  principal  is  rapidly  gaining  a 
new  respect  in  his  community  as  its 
educational  leader,  and  a  new  respon¬ 
sibility  for  extending  the  scope  of  the 
job  his  school  must  do. 

XiiESE  FACTORS  tending  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  Elementary  School 
Principal  are  all  outgrowths  of  the 
recognition  of  his  most  important 
function — that  of  being  the  responsible 
person  for  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  school.  It  is  a  heavy 
responsibility,  this  job  of  leading  the 
molding  of  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  youth  of  America,  the  young 
people  into  whose  hands  are  always 
being  passed  the  unsolved  problems 
of  a  generation  inadequately  educated 
to  solve  them.  The  principal  may  well 
consider  that  on  the  success  of  his  job 
may  hinge  the  success  of  our  great 
democratic  experiment.  If  he  does  his 
job  conscientiously,  faithfully  and  well, 
he  need  bend  his  knee  to  no  man, 
need  make  no  apologies,  can  hold  his 
bead  high.  I  think  there  may  be  no 
more  important  job  than  his,  unless 
it  be  that  of  a  classroom  teacher. 

It  is  not  a  job  for  little  men  or  little 
women;  the  little  puddle  has  become 
a  good-sized  pond,  and  in  order  not  to 
l>e  lost  in  the  swim,  our  principals 
must  be  of  sufficient  stature  to  do  the 
job  well.  The  principal  who  measures 
up  to  these  responsibilities  will  com¬ 
mand  the  respect,  admiration  and 
affection  of  his  community,  which  will 
owe  liifn  much  indeed.  Yes,  principals 
are  important  people. 
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Workshop  Technique 

In  Revising  A  Social  Studies  Curriculum 


By  Dr.  Ellis  F.  White 
Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College 

The  social  studies  teachers  of  the  I 
Township  of  New  Providence  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  devoted  several  meetings  to 
a  dis<'ussion  of  the  State  Department  s 
Elementary  School  Rulletin  No.  10 — 
Ruildirig  Education  in  a  Democracy 
Through  the  Social  Studies.  As  a 
result  these  teachers  decided  to  revise 
their  own  social  studies  curriculum. 

rhe  next  questitin  was  ‘‘h(»w  ?  The 
teachers  wanted  a  method  in  which 
the  activities  would  he  based  upon 
the  prf)blems.  needs  and  interests  of 
those  taking  part,  and  which  would 
enable  each  teacher  to  contribute 
something  to  the  total  social  studies 
program.  The  workshop  method  was 
finally  chosen  because  it  required  no 
courses,  examinations  or  textbooks, 
yet  it  provided  each  teacher  with  an 
opportunity  to  get  something  done 
ab(»ut  her  particular  problems  in  the 
s«K’ial  studies  area. 

The  workshop  group  of  fourteen 
teachers  then  requested  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  leadership.  The 
co-authors  of  this  article  were  selected 
for  the  job. 

|t  w  as  decided  to  begin  by  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  background  and  needs 
of  the  children  of  the  community,  and 
from  there  to  list  the  aims  toward 
which  teaching  should  be  directed  in 
order  to  produce  wholesome,  well- 
lounded  young  citizens. 

After  considerable  research  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  the  staff  as  a  whole  agreed 
upon  a  set  of  broad  general  objectives 
directed  at  well  integrated  personali¬ 
ties  able  and  willing  to  attack  the 
intricate  problems  of  living  in  our 
complex,  democratic  societv .  Vi  e  then 
faced  the  problem  of  how  to  break 
them  down  into  something  more 
precise. 

It  was  agreed  first  to  work  out  the 
part  of  the  kindergarten  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  sum  total  of  the  general  ob¬ 
jectives.  After  this  was  ascertained 
and  the  objectives  for  the  kindergarten 
were  stated,  the  aims  of  the  first  grade 
were  listed.  It  was  necessary,  of  course, 
first  to  take  a  look  back  to  see  what 
would  have  been  accfunplished  in 
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kindergarten,  and  then  look  ahead  to 
see  how  much  of  the  job  which  re¬ 
mained  could  be  carried  out  in  the 
year  that  children  are  in  the  first  grade. 
This  segment  was  then  also  given  in 
the  form  of  specific  objectives  for  the 
first  grade. 

It  is  easy  to  visualize  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  steps.  When  the  aims  listed  for 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  were 
completed,  it  was  possible  to  cut  out 
a  set  of  specific  objectives  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade,  that  would  result  in  another 
step  toward  accomplishing  the  final 
goals'  set  forth  in  the  general  objec¬ 
tives.  Grade  by  grade  this  process 
continued  until  it  was  finally  a  matter 
of  seeing  how  much  still  remained  to 
be  done  in  the  eighth  grade. 

(|nce  this  preliminarv  task  had  been 
completed,  the  rest  of  the  business  at 
hand  became  easier  to  visualize.  The 
teacher  of  each  grade  thought  in  terms 
of  what  content  could  be  employed  to 
fulfill  the  objectives  outlined  for  that 
vear  of  work.  Research  disclosed  an 
endless  number  of  projects  that  could 
be  used  profitably  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  for  each  grade.  Material  was 
sifted  out  to  prevent  overloading  and 
avoid  overlapping  and  repetition  of 
subject  matter  alreadv  used  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  grade. 

The  particular  teacher  for  each 
grade  used  the  technique  that  he  or 
she  felt  would  be  nmst  useful  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  curriculum  for  that  sjiecific 
grade.  As  a  result,  the  combined  cur- 
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riculum  is  composed  of  nine  segments, 
one  for  kindergarten  and  one  for 
each  of  the  eight  grades,  each  of  whidi 
varies  in  its  format  in  accordance  with 
how  the  teacher  of  that  grade  viewed, 
the  work  to  be  done.  The  resulting 
frame  of  reference  is  therefore  of  a 
distinctive  pattern,  involving  the 
unique  bits  of  procedure,  philosopliv, 
and  method  of  attack  that  suit  eaii 
teacher.  The  completed  picture  is  not 
confused,  as  one  might  expect,  but 
moves  in  logical,  articulated  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  accomplishment  of  final  goals 
that  are  worthv  and  clear-cut. 

In  the  completed  program,  resjwn- 
sibility.  worthy  citizenship,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  communitv  have 
been  stressed.  The  content  and  methods 
to  be  employed  have  been  influenced 
by  recent  trends,  but  only  those  that 
can  be  safely  described  as  “tried  and 
true.”  Although  attention  was  con¬ 
stantly  focused  upon  objectives,  the 
philosophy  of  the  staff  was  one  of  see¬ 
ing  that  each  child  was  proceeding 
happily  at  his  ow  n  rate,  with  individud 
differences  taken  into  account.  There¬ 
fore,  successful  living  here  and  now, 
dealing  with  things  pupils  can  under¬ 
stand  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  future. 

The  early  grades  begin  with  that  I 
portion  of  the  world  they  know  best— 
the  home.  Thence,  study  is  concerned 
with  the  school,  the  community,  neigh¬ 
borhood  ways  of  living  and  on  out 
into  the  world  about  them  as  thev 
become  able  to  profit  bv  vicarious 
experiences. 

The  staff  recognizes  that  the  work 
is  not  yet  completed.  They  know'  that 
the  frame  of  reference  for  social  studies 
is  not  yet  complete  and  it  never  will 
be.  Changing  needs  of  children  and 
chan  ging  conditions  within  society  will  I 
require  modification,  addition  and  d^ 
letion  within  any  program  in  order 
to  keep  the  curriculum  adequate  to  this 
dynamic  democracv. 

XtlE  PROJECT  required  ten  two-hour 
sessions  of  iliscussion,  research  and 
production  of  written  materials  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  numerous  committee  meet¬ 
ings  and  many  hours  of  individual 
stufly  and  research. 

Mrs.  Alta  Wolff,  fourth  grade  social 
studies  teai'her.  summed  up  her  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  social  studies  workshop  in 
these  words,  “We  began  the  project 
with  a  tea.  This  informal  atmos]Aere 
resembled  the  camaraderie  experienced 
after  a  strenuous  day  of  skiing.  Wc 
then  began  to  work  on  what  appeared 
to  be  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  The  pieces 
were  finally  successfully  placed  to¬ 
gether.  The  workshop  method  of  revis¬ 
ing  a  curriculum  can  be  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  the  participants.” 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


A  Book  About  Us 

By  Helene  L.  Dorsey,  Teaneck 


The  recipe  is  simple;  the  ingredients 
few  and  the  directions  easily 
followed. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  morning,  with 
a  background  of  blowing  autumn 
leaves,  a  snowy  playground,  or  new- 
budding  crocuses,  wander  among  your 
playing  youngsters  with  camera  in 
hand.  You  will  have  your  subjects 
clamoring  “Take  my  picture,  please!’’ 
The  ego,  particularly  dominant  in  the 
younger  set.  will  be  sufficient  moti\a- 
tion  to  initiate  this  new  project. 

Then,  a  reading  book,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  themselves,  and  their 
classmates,  and  written  in  their  own 
words  will  hardly  fail  to  interest  any 
normal  primary  group. 

A  word  of  suggestion  will  effect 
the  st(*ry  or  action  type  of  picture, 
rather  than  the  posed  variety.  The 
story  then  provides  itself — a  necessarv 
part  of  an  interesting  and  meaningful 
reading  book. 

Within  a  short  time  the  children 
themselves  will  be  suggesting  possible 
pictures,  enthusiastically  (tffering  to 
bring  to  school  their  bicycles.  sc»)oters 
and  other  prized  possessions.  However, 
the  most  successful  pictures  are  se¬ 
cured  in  natural  situations,  discovered 
while  the  children  are  absorbed  in 
their  own  interests  and  activities. 

The  laps«'  of  time  necessary  to  pro¬ 
cess  the  |)ictures  steps  up  the  interest 
to  a  marked  degree.  When  the  prints 
are  finally  displayed,  the  s()ontaneous 
comments  can  be  recorded  while  re¬ 
actions  are  fresh. 

Later  either  the  cTass  group  or  the 


individuals  in  the  picture  can  revise 
and  edit  the  story  so  that  it  is  simple 
but  meaningful.  More  than  often  the 
children  will  suggest  the  use  of  words 
in  their  basic  reading  vocabulary,  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  their  own 
stories. 

When,  however,  rather  difficult  and 
adult  words  are  used,  the  children 
rarely  have  any  trouble  recalling  them, 
for  the  impression  was  vivid  when 
the  word  was  suggested  in  class,  with 
the  teacher’s  remarks  of  surprise  and 
commendation.  Of  course  the  names 
of  the  children  in  the  story  present 
no  additional  vocabulary  burden;  they 
are  already  familiar. 

Xo  ASSEMBLE  the  picture-stories  into 
book  form  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  activity.  The  pages  illustrated 
herew  ith  were  heavy  photographic 
mounts  IIM.’”-  The  snapshots 

were  enlarged  to  approximately  4V^”x 
0*2’.  The  stories  varied  from  a  few 
lines  to  as  many  as  five  or  six  lines 
according  to  the  need.  About  fifteen 
prints  have  been  included  in  each 
separate  volume.  Loose-leaf  make-up 
gives  ease  in  handling. 

The  results  have  been  most  gratify¬ 
ing.  The  three  volumes,  of  some  fifty 
prints,  with  the  inviting  title — A  Book 
4 bout  Vs — are  the  most  popular  books 
in  the  room.  Familiar  characters  and 
subject  matter  offer  ready  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  easy  mastery  of  vocabulary. 
This  interesting  project  can  be  readily 
adapted  for  use  in  all  the  primary 
grades  to  produce  increased  interest 
and  skill  in  the  reading  field. 


Miss  Lawrence  Heads  New  Intergroup  Work 


The  appointment  of  a  statewide 
committee  composed  of  representative 
educators  to  study  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  intergroup  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey  schools  has  been 
announced  by  Commissioner  John  H. 
Bossbart.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are: 

Bertha  Lawrence.  State  Tedt-hers 
College,.  Trenton.  Chairman;  Max 
Birnbaum.  Coordinator  of  Intergroup 
Education.  Public  Schools.  Newark: 
M.  Cregg  Hibbs.  Jr..  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Bridgeton;  Florence  S. 
Goldstein,  Elementary  Teacher,  Emer¬ 
son  School.  Plainfield;  O.  J.  Moulton. 
Supervising  Principal.  Neptune  Town¬ 
ship;  Mrs.  B«*rnice  Munce.  Junior  High 
School  No.  3,  Trenton;  Mrs.  Theo  M. 
Shea.  Sixth  Grade  Teacher,  School  No. 
3,  Passaic;  Marion  J.  Webster,  Chair¬ 
man.  Montclair  Public  Schools  (!om- 


mittee  on  Better  Human  Relations;  and 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury.  County  Su|)er- 
intendent  of  Schools.  Jersey  City. 

Commissioner  Bosshart.  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  committee  meml)ership  stated 
that  for  years  many  New  Jersey  school 
systems  have  been  conducting  pro¬ 
grams  pointed  toward  better  human 
relations. 

In  addition,  the  Division  Against 
J)iscrimination  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  making  progress  in  this 
field.  During  the  past  summer,  the 
Division  acted  as  a  co-sponsor  along 
with  Rutgers  University  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  of  a  workshop  for  teachers  in  the 
field  of  better  human  relations. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  will  be 
to  make  a  report  containing  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations  that  can 
l>e  used  effectively  in  all  of  the  school 
svstems  of  the  state. 
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Growth  Of  Citizenship  Classes 
Reflects  Increase  In  Immigration 


Statistics  provided  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service  indicate  that  the  number 
of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  this 
country  has  increased  approximately 
five  hundred  per  cent  during  the  last 
five  years,  from  1943  to  1947.  The 
numbers  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted 
during  these  years  were  as  follows: 
Year  No.  Aliens  Admitted 

1943  .  23,72.5 

1944  .  28,551 

1945  .  38.119 

1946  .  108,721 

1947  .  147.292 

Total .  346,408 

Ihis  increase  in  the  number  of 
immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  has  been  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  New  Jersey  since  an  appreci¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  immigrant  aliens 
settle  in  New  Jersey,  particularly  in  the 
industrial  and  urbanized  areas. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
immigrant  aliens  admitted  during  the 
last  five  years  indicated  above  has  been 
definitely  reflected  during  the  past 
three  years  in  the  growth  in  interest 
and  attendance  in  the  naturalization 
and  citizenship  classes  in  New  Jersey 
communities. 

The  number  of  such  classes  has 
grown  from  seventy  during  the  year 
1945-46  to  101  during  1946-47.  The 
number  of  districts  providing  such 
classes  has  increased  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-two.  The  student  attendance  in 
the  classes  has  grown  from  1,592  in 
1945-46  to  1,996  in  1946-47. 

While  many  of  the  students  either 
met  naturalization  requirements  during 
the  year  or  were  preparing  for 
naturalization,  many  of  the  total 
number  were  those  who  returned  to 
classes,  after  having  obtained  their 
citizenship  papers,  with  a  desire  to 
gain  further  foundational  education  as 
a  basis  for  functioning  citizenship. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  these 
citizenship  classes  showed  practically  a 
fifty  per  cent  growth  during  the  past 
year  as  compared  with  the  previous 


year.  During  1945-46  there  were  sixty- 
six  teachers  of  citizenship  classes  and 
during  the  past  year,  1946-47,  ninety- 
seven  teachers. 

Needs  To  Be  Met 

The  educational  program  of  our 
citizenship  classes  is  formulated  to  meet 
the  following  needs: 

1.  The  prejxiration  of  our  foreign 
horn  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
naturalization  and  citizenship. 

New  Jersey  has  a  very  large  foreign- 
born  population-  -according  to  the 
1940  Federal  Census  a  total  of  699,359 
adults  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over, 
or  one  out  of  every  six  in  our  adult 
population,  are  foreign  born.  The 
majority  of  our  foreign  born  have 
aequired  citizenship.  However,  there 
are  still  many  thousands  who  have  not 
bec’oine  citizens. 

2.  The  prefHiration  of  our  native  as 
uell  as  our  foreign  horn  for  function¬ 
ing  citizenship. 

The  ability  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
speak  English  with  a  fair  degree  of 
fluency,  the  understanding  of  and 
allegiance  to  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded  and 
has  developed,  and  a  knowledge  of  our 
national  history  are  among  the  import¬ 
ant  educational  areas  which  by  com¬ 
mon  agreement  are  fundamental  as  a 
basis  for  functioning  citizenship.  From 
the  point  of  economic  need,  the  ability 
to  deal  intelligently  with  figures  and 
some  knowledge  of  our  industrial  and 
business  organization  are  also  funda¬ 
mental.  ' 

According  to  the  1940  census. 
304,305  persons  in  our  State  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  or  over  have  had  four 
years  or  less  of  schooling.  Although 
schooling  is  not  always  synonomous 
with  education,  the  need  for  provision 
for  educational  opportunities  for 
thousands  of  our  adults  is  readily 
evident.  While  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  and  non-citizens  with  lower 
levels  of  schooling  are  foreign  born, 
thousands  have  immigrated  to  New 
Jersey  from  other  states  in  the  Union, 


particularly  from  the  South  where  often 
the  state  educational  standards  and 
opportunities  have  in  the  past  been 
limited.  These  immigrants  represent 
our  native  born  who  are  in  need  of 
help  to  acquire  the  educational  bases 
for  functioning  citizenship. 

3.  The  development  of  local  and 
national  pride,  understanding,  and 
patriotism  that  will  withstand  all  sub¬ 
versive  attempts  on  the  part  of  Com¬ 
munism,  Fascism,  or  any  other  similar 
isms  to  undermine  the  loyalties  of  our 
new  citizens  to  their  adopted  country. 

Never  was  the  need  greater  to  cement 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  foreign 
bom  as  well  as  our  native  bom  citizens 
close  to  our  national  ideals  of  freedom 
and  responsibility  than  now.  Strong 
and  competent  leadership  and  instruc¬ 
tion  are  needed  that  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  for  a  functioning 
citizenship  may  be  afforded  in  every 
community  in  the  State. 

Business  Education 
Survey  Is  Drawing 
Numerous  Returns 

Returns  have  been  coming  in  fast  on 
the  comprehensive  study  of  business 
education  in  New  Jersey.  The  study 
is  being  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  State  Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  con¬ 
sider  how  business  education  can  best 
serve  the  needs  of  secondary  school 
students  in  New  Jersey.  It  will  show 
what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time 
in  that  field  and  should  secure  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  lead  to  further  im¬ 
provement. 

The  Association  hopes  to  secure 
answers  to  some  of  the  following 
questions : 

What  has  business  education  to  offer 
in  the  field  of  general  education? 

How  may  community  needs  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  our  business  education 
programs? 

What  can  business  education  con¬ 
tribute  towards  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  the  individual 
high  school  student? 

How  far  should  the  schools  organize 
their  programs  in  order  to  give  more 
attention  to  work  experience  in  all 
types  of  industry? 

How  many  school  administrators 
become  more  familiar  with  what  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  endeavoring  to  do? 

The  survey  covers  individuals  in  all 
fields  of  education,  and  business  men, 
connected  with  large  business  organ¬ 
izations.  Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  chairman  of  the  Questionnaire 
Committee. 
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A  Condensation  of  a  Report  to  the.  Commissioner  of  Education 
by  his  Committee  on  jTeacher  Shortage  and  Related  Problems 

Everett  C.  Preston,  Chairman 
John  E.  Phay,  Executive  Secretary 
Thomas  J.  Durell 
Robert  H.  Morrison 


The  problem  of  adequate  teacher 
supply  is  the  most  important  and 
most  difficult  one  facing  boards  of  edu* 
cation  and  school  administrators  in 
New  Jersey  today. 

Any  adequate  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  teacher  supply  necessitates 
(1)  a  clear  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  currently  existing  in  communi¬ 
ties  and  counties  throughout  the  state, 
as  well  as  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  and 
(2)  a  knowledge  of  the  trends  and 
directions  of  changing  conditions  in 
New  Jersey. 

Pupil  Enrollments 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  22,413 
pupils,  or  approximately  four  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  New 
Jersey  public  schools,  between  Sep¬ 
tember,  1945  and  September,  1947. 
This  situation  includes  an  increase  of 
31,135  pupils  in  the  kindergarten  and 
elementary  grades  {K-6)  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  8,722  pupils  in  grades  7-12. 

The  increase  in  total  enrollment  be¬ 
tween  September,  1946,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947,  was  16,302  pupils,  or 
more  than  two  and  one  half  times  the 
growth  in  enrollment  that  occurred 
between  September,  1945,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1946.  which  was  6.111  pupils. 

The  growth  in  enrollment  in  the 
kmdergarten-primary  grades  naturally 
follows  the  increase  in  the  birth  rate  in 
New  Jersey  in  recent  years  as  given  in 
the  following  figures. 

The  number  of  births  rose  56,602  in 
1938  to  80,812  in  1942.  The  number 
wiU  further  increase  to  an  estimated 
105,000  during  the  present  year.  This 
number  of  births  for  1947  will  be 
nearly  double  that  of  1938.  The  in¬ 
creased  kindergarten  enrollments  of 
1946  and  1947  reflect  the  birth  in¬ 
crease  five  years  previous.  It  can 
readily  be  observed  that  the  present 
growing  kindergarten-elementary  en¬ 
rollments  will  be  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  future. 

(In  an  analysis  of  the  data  by  grade 
groups,  the  Committee  points  out: 

(1.  The  increase  in  kindergarten 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  present  year 
18  twice  as  great  as  last  year. 


Summary  of  Findings 

1.  A  growing  increase  in  pupil 
enrollment  is  evident  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  K-6.  During  the  past  two 
years,  the  K-6  enrollment  increase 
has  amounted  to  31,135  pupils. 

2.  The  critical  condition  of  a  high 
rate  of  teacher  replacement  re¬ 
ported  in  1946  has  become  more 
acute.  In  four  counties  in  the  state, 
during  the  past  three  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  new  in  their  positions 
equals  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers, 

3.  There  is  a  teacher  shortage  of 
approxinnately  2,500  teachers  in  the 
State.  This  is  almost  one  tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  teachers  on  the 
staff. 

4.  There  has  been  a  loss  in  the 
competitive  position  of  New  Jersey 
with  other  states  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers. 

5.  The  birth  rate  increase  during 
the  past  eight  years  indicates  that 
the  present  growth  in  enrollment 
which  is  evident  in  the  elementary 
grades  will  continue  throughout  the 
grades  and  the  wave  of  increase  will 
reach  grade  seven  about  1953  and 
grade  nine  about  1955. 


(2.  The  increase  in  enrollment  now 
reaching  the  primary  grades  may  be 
expected  to  continue  during  the  com¬ 
ing  years  throughout  the  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  grades. 

(3.  By  about  19.53  the  present  wave 
of  growth  in  enrollment  evident  in  the 
lower  elementary  grades  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  grade  seven. 

(4.  The  wave  of  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  now  evident  in  the  elementary 
grades  1-6  and  the  kindergarten  may 
be  expected  to  reach  the  bigh  school 
grade  nine  in  19.5.5  and  grade  ten  in 
19.56.) 

Teachers 

The  increase  in  membership  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  New  Jersey  public 
schools  during  the  past  two  years  has 
not  kept  pace  proportionately  with  the 
steadily  growing  enrollments.  While 
the  total  enrollment  increase  between 
1945  and  1947  was  22,413  pupils,  the 


teacher  increase  was  .552  persons,  or 
one  for  each  41  pupils. 

If  the  situation  is  analyzed  still 
further  and  the  growth  of  31,135  pupils 
in  the  elementary  grades  K-6  is  kept  in 
mind  and  balanced  against  an  increase 
of  approximately  300  teachers  specific¬ 
ally  trained  for  these  grades,  the 
numerical  teacher  shortage  becomes 
immediately  apparent.  Where  normally 
approximately  1.000  teachers  would  be 
needed  to  fulfill  staff  needs  in  the 
elementary  grades,  a  third  or  less  of 
the  number  has  been  available. 

RESOURCE  commonly  used  because 
of  the  emergency  has  been  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  teachers  basically  trained  for 
upper  elementary  or  secondary  school 
service  in  the  elementary  or  even 
primary  grades.  Even  with  such  utili¬ 
zation  of  available  secondary  school 
teachers,  however,  the  possible  numer¬ 
ical  supply  has  been  less  than  has  been 
needed.  The  effect  of  using  teachers 
specifically  trained  in  the  high  school 
field,  with  emergency  and  usually 
limited  elementary  training,  in  the 
lower  grades  is  poor  teaching  until  the' 
teacher  becomes  adjusted. 

The  numerical  teacher  shortage  has 
furthermore  bet;ome  more  acute  dur¬ 
ing  1946-47  than  during  1945-46. 
While  the  pupil  enrollment  increased 
by  6,111  pupils  between  1945  and 
1946,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  was  237.  However,  with  an 
increase  of  16,302  pupils  between  1946 
and  1947,  the  teacher  increase  was  only 
315  persons. 

Teacher  Replacements 

The  1946  report  on  teacher  shortage 
called  attention  to  “a  critical  condition 
which  now  exists  in  all  New  Jersey 
counties  in  respect  to  teacher  replace¬ 
ment.”  Now,  in  1947  the  condition 
is  even  more  critical. 

More  than  one  out  of  every  four 
teachers,  or  28  per  cent,  were  new  in 
their  positions  in  our  schools  in  New 
Jersey  within  the  last  three  years.  In 
four  counties  in  the  state-  -Salem, 
Somerset,  Hunterdon,  and  Gloucester 
— nearly  two  out  of  every  three  teach¬ 
ers  were  new'  in  their  positions  within 
the  last  three  years.  The  replacements 
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Teacher  Replacement  in  New  Jersey  Schools,  1945-47 

Teachers  Replaced 


Number 


Teachers 

1947 

1946 

1945 

Total 

County 

1947 

Number  % 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

ATLANTIC  . 

.  766 

80 

10 

90 

12 

66 

9 

236 

31 

BERGEN  . 

.  3,034 

361 

12 

389 

13 

272 

9 

1,022 

34 

BURLINGTON  . 

.  707 

119 

17 

134 

19 

104 

14 

357 

.50 

CAMDEN  . 

.  1.572 

169 

11 

175 

11 

131 

8 

475 

30 

CAPE  MAY . 

.  223 

34 

15 

38 

17 

34 

15 

106 

47 

CUMBERLAND  . 

.  401 

52 

11 

75 

15 

67 

13 

194 

39 

E.S.SEX  . 

.  4.972 

283 

6 

289 

5 

245 

4 

817 

15 

GLOUCESTER  . 

.  592 

116 

20 

124 

21 

108 

18 

348 

59 

HUDSON  . 

.  3.273 

58 

2 

111 

3 

58 

1 

227 

6 

HUNTERDON  . 

.  249 

51 

20 

49 

20 

50 

21 

150 

61 

MERCER  . 

.  1.089 

104 

10 

66 

6 

60 

5 

230 

21 

MIDDLESEX  . 

.  1.345 

101 

8 

126 

8 

103 

7 

330 

23 

MONMOUTH  . 

.  1.166 

140 

12 

192 

17 

173 

15 

505 

44 

MORRIS  . 

.  959 

123 

13 

141 

14 

131 

13 

395 

40 

OCEAN  . 

.  283 

48 

17 

48 

17 

36 

13 

132 

47 

PA.'^SAIC  . 

.  1.785 

104 

6 

107 

6 

96 

5 

307 

17 

.SALEM  . 

.  326 

66 

20 

73 

22 

67 

21 

206 

63 

SOMERSET  . 

.  537 

118 

22 

no 

21 

107 

21 

335 

64 

SUS.SEX . 

.  265 

34 

13 

42 

16 

29 

11 

105 

40 

UNION  . 

.  2.401 

272 

11 

264 

11 

243 

10 

779 

32 

WARREN  . 

.  341 

.54 

16 

47 

14 

33 

10 

134 

40 

TOTALS  . 

.  26.376 

2.487 

9 

2.690 

10 

2,213 

9 

7..390 

28 

definitely  entered  industry.  Moreover, 
384  other  teachers  did  not  state  their 
reasons  for  leaving,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
also  took  jobs  in  industry.  Retire¬ 
ment,  marriage,  and  health  account  for 
the  others. 

Of  the  teachers  who  resigned  their 
positions  but  continued  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  there  were  755  who  left  to  take 
teaching  positions  in  other  New  Jersey 
communities  and  253  who  left  to  take 
teaching  positions  outside  the  state. 
Leaves  of  absence  and  college  teaching 
account  for  the  other  teachers  who 
resigned  but  did  not  leave  the  pro¬ 
fession. 


for  these  counties  were:  Somerset.  f>4 
|HTcent;  Salem.  63  percent:  Hunter¬ 
don.  61  percent:  Gloucester.  .59  jjer- 
cent. 

Our  New  Jersey  schools  had  2.4{{7 
teachers  who  were  replaced  since  the 
end  of  the  last  school  year.  These  re¬ 
placements.  added  to  2.690  for  194(). 
and  2.213  for  1945.  make  a  total  of 
7.390  for  the  three-year  period.  The 
average  number  of  teachers  in  New 
Jersey  for  this  |)eriod  was  26.087. 

The  development  of  a  satisfactory 
<piality  and  continuity  of  instruction 
is  seriously  interfered  with  if  a  large 
portion  of  the  faculty  leaves  every  few 
years.  Some  of  the  factors  which  are 
contributory  to  the  present  alarming 
high  percentage  of  teacher  turnover 
are  low  salaries  and  salary  schedules, 
unattractive  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  frequently  in  the  more  rural  and 
isolated  areas,  competition  between 
communities  with  varying  financial 
lesources.  and  inadequate  teacher 
supply. 

The  extent  of  teacher  replacement  in 
the  twenty-one  counties  of  New  Jersey 
can  be  seen  in  the  figures  above. 


It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of 
vO.CKH)  to  60,0(K)  pupils  are  directly 
affected  through  the  situations  enumer¬ 
ated  above. 


Reasons  Teachers  Leave  Positions 


About  one-half  of  the  teachers  who 
have  left  their  positions  since  the  end 
of  last  school  year  als«>  left  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  The  geatest  number  of 
the  women  (389 1  leaving  the  profes¬ 
sion  did  so  to  assume  home  duties. 
Seventy  men  and  46  women  teachers 


Sources  of  Teachers 
According  to  the  1941*  report.  New 
Jersey  gained  11*6  more  teachers  from 
other  states  than  it  lost.  A  decrease  in 
this  gain  for  New  Jersey  in  the  transfer 
of  teachers  from  other  states  is  re¬ 
ported  in  1947.  when  the  gain  for  New 
Jersey  was  only  141  teachers.  This 
condition  reflects  the  strenuous  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  other  states 
to  retain  their  own  teachers  and  if 
possible  to  attract  additional  teachers 
from  outside-state  communities  to  their 
own  states.  An  im(H>rtant  source  of 
supply  of  teachers  for  our  New  Jersey 
schools  always  has  been  from  out-of- 
state  colleges.  We  now  face  great  com- 
l*etition  for  the  graduates  of  these  out- 
of-state  institutions. 


Majority  Approve  of  Schools, 

New  Jersey  Poll  Discovers 


Teacher  Shortage 

This  teacher  shortage  has  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  teachers  not 
ade(|uately  prepared  to  meet  the  normal 
>tandards  for  certification.  The  extent 
of  the  teacher  shortage  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  through  the  following  statistical 
summarv  of  the  situation  in  September. 
1947: 


Teacher;;  with  Substandard  Certification  1.377 
Positions  Eliminated  for  Lack  of 

Teachers  .  17 

Positions  for  Which  No  Teachers  Found  54 
Substitute  Teachers  Temporarily  Em¬ 
ployed  . 

Teachers  Needed  to  Relieve  Overcrowd- 


573 


Teachers  Needed  for  Remedial  Work, 
(Guidance,  and  Supervision . 


331 


185 


Total 


2537 


Launching  its  first  report  on  how 
New  Jersey  citizens  think  about  this 
and  that,  the  New  Jersey  Poll  observed 
American  Education  week  by  sampling 
their  attitudes  toward  education.  The 
result,  reported  in  the  newspapers,  was 
529f  of  New  Jersey  citizens  who  say 
school  children  are  getting  a  good 
education. 

The  remainder  were  divided  as 
follows:  33%  said  “Fair”;  7%  said 
“Poor”;  and  8%  had  no  opinion. 

The  reasons  given  by  those  who 
thought  the  schools  were  good  tossed 
a  bouquet  at  New  Jersey  teachers. 
"Good  teachers”  were  given  the  credit 
by  23%;  “good  school  systems”  by 
23%;  “personal  experience”  by  16%  ; 
“children  seem  to  be  doing  well”  by 
11%;  and  “education  is  better  today 
than  it  was  in  my  day,”  by  11%. 

Other  reasons  assigned  were  “they’re 
very  good,  they’re  all  right;  graduates 
do  well  in  college;  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  offered;  excellent  school  build¬ 
ings;  and  good  boards  of  education.” 

The  critics,  who  believe  that  the 
children  are  getting  a  poor  education. 
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gave  the  f(*lh»wing  reasons  for  their 
belief:  “education  not  practical 

enough,  children  don’t  learn  much  of 
value.”  20'/(  ;  “iticompetent  teachers, 
loo  many  below  standard  teachers, 
11/f  ;  “inefficient  school  svstems,” 
11%. 

Other  reasons  draw  ing  a  vote  of  less 
than  10'/{  were  “poor  teaching 
methods;  teachers  not  paid  enough; 
need  more  recreation  ecjuipment;  other 
places  have  better  education  than  here: 
and  children  should  be  taught  good 
manners.” 

Most  popular  suggestion  for  im¬ 
proving  the  children's  education 
around  here,  was  “raising  teachers 
salaries.”  which  had  13%  support. 
Other  suggestions  were  “get  better 
teachers:  raise  teaching  requirements; 
provide  more  schools,  more  space; 
supply  more  recreational  facilities; 
teach  more  fundamentals,  stress  the 
3  R’s:  improve  teaching  methods;  less 
progressive  education;  more  coopera¬ 
tion  between  parents  and  teachers; 
more  religious  training;  and  teach 
more  tolerance  for  other  races.” 
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RECOMMEND  STATE  SCHOOL  AID 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 

Absecon . $ 

Atlantic  City . 

Brigantine . 

Buena  Vista . 

Corbin  City . 

Egg  Harbor  City . 

Egg  Harbor  Twp . 

Estelle  Manor . 

Folsom . 

Galloway  . 

Hamilton  . 

Hammonton  . 

Linwood . 

Longport  . 

Margate  City . 

Mullica . 

Northfield  . 

Pleasantville . 

Port  Republic . 

Somers  Point . 

Ventnor  City . 

Weymouth . 


State  Aid 
1947-48 
under  the 
Potcoe  Act 
Exclutiva  of 
Traneportation 
and  Dependent 
Chiidren 

1945-46 
Weighted 
Pupih  in 
Average 
Daily 

Attendance 

Prepoied 
Dhtributien 
of  $13,000,000 
bas<Kl  an  45-46 
weighted  pupil* 
in  ADA 

PcMcoe  Act 
Distribution 
(Exclusive  of 
Transportation 
and  Dependent 
Children)  plus 
$13,000,000 
Distribution 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

10,838.00 

337.00  $ 

7,449.35  $  18,287.35 

19,804.50 

6,601.50 

145,925.53 

165,730.03 

2,328.81 

65.75 

1,453.40 

3,782.21 

34,518.50 

745.25 

•  16,473.68 

50,992.18 

1,682.31 

33.50 

740.52 

2,422.83 

19,001.00 

581.50 

12,854.00 

31,855.00 

15,823.00 

494.50 

10,930.88 

26,753.88 

3,251.18 

55.25 

1,221.30 

4,472.48 

1,366.12 

35.50 

784.72 

2,150.84 

20,678.50 

587.75 

12,992.16 

33,670.66 

16,119.50 

529.25 

11,699.02 

27,818.52 

34,968.50 

1,187.75 

26,255.10 

61,223.60 

11,177.50 

276.25 

6,106.48 

17,283.98 

159.00 

53.00 

1,171.56 

1,330.56 

4,306.10 

480.50 

10,621.41 

14,927.51 

7,348.50 

237.75 

5,255.44 

12,603.94 

8,923.97 

364.25 

8,051.71 

16,975.68 

54,916.50 

1,759.75 

38,899.11 

93,815.61 

2,638.21 

53.75 

1,188.14 

3,826.35 

8,092.00 

298.00 

6,587.26 

14,679.26 

9,922.66 

985.00 

21,773.33 

31,695.99 

8,305.15 

114.75 

2,536.54 

10,841.69 

$296,169.51 

15,877.50 

$350,970.64 

$647,140.15 

11,145.00 

337.50  $ 

7,460.41  ! 

$  18,605.41 

190.50 

63.50 

1,403.66 

1,594.16 

73,907.00 

1,927.00 

42,596.15 

116,503.15 

10,505.50 

893.25 

19,745.21 

30,250.71 

16,668.50 

777.75 

17,192.09 

33,860.59 

16,518.45 

1.888.75 

41,750.64 

58,269.09 

11,684.50 

487.25 

10,770.62 

22,455.12 

8,046.50 

392.25 

8,670.65 

16,717.15 

2,649.29 

210.00 

4,642.03 

7,291.32 

81,420.00 

1,670.00 

36,915.19 

118,335.19 

59,702.00 

1,370.00 

30,283.72 

89,985.72 

11,781.50 

1,053.75 

23,293.04 

35,074.54 

1,504.50 

501.50 

11,085.61 

12,590.11 

9,076.00 

262.00 

5,791.49 

14,867.49 

7,886.25 

2,628.75 

58,108.27 

65,994.52 

265.50 

88.50 

1,956.29 

2,221.79 

92,828.00 

2,442.50 

53,991.23 

146,819.23 

19,483.50 

1,140.25 

25,205.11 

44,688.61 

8,943.00 

1,168.00 

25,818.53 

34,761.53 

2,435.50 

187.75 

4,150.20 

6,585.70 

76,055.00 

3,792.50 

83,832.85 

159,887.85 

8,876.50 

969.25 

21,425.18 

30,301.68 

17,382.70 

3,827.75 

84,612.05 

101,994.75 

9,969.00 

265.00 

5,857.80 

15,826.80 

27,440.00 

1,040.00 

22,989.10 

50,429.10 

4,379.50 

254.75 

5,631.23 

10,010.73 

25,145.50 

633.25 

13,997.93 

39,143.43 

2,444.00 

353.00 

7,803.03 

10,247.03 

15,130.00 

985.50 

21,784.38 

36,914.38 

33,345.50 

838.25 

18,529.44 

51,874.94 

100,374.50 

2,296.75 

50,769.44 

151,143.94 

106,332.00 

2,988.00 

66,049.46 

172,381.46 

11,421.00 

573.00 

12,666.11 

24,087.11 

26,192.50 

886.25 

19,590.47 

45,782.97 

16,625.50 

658.25 

14,550.55 

31,176.05 

13,013.50 

281.75 

6,228.06 

19,241.56 

7,889.50 

249.25 

5,509.65 

13,399.15 

34,528.50 

764.25 

16,893.67 

51,422.17 

37,800.50 

1,455.75 

32,179.22 

69,979.72 

BERGEN  COUNTY 

Allendale  . $ 

Alpine . 

Bergcnfield  . 

Bogota  . 

Carlstadt  . 

Cliffside  Park . 

Closter  . 

Cresskill  . 

Demarest  . 

Dumont  . 

East  Paterson . 

East  Rutherford . 

Edgewater  . 

Emerson  . 

Englewood  City . 

Englewood  Cliffs _ 

Fairlawn  . 

Fairview  . 

Port  Lee . 

Franklin  Lakes . 

Garfield  . 

Glen  Rock . 

Hackensack  . 

Harrington  Park . 

Hasbrouck  Heights.. 

Haworth  . 

Hillsdale  . 

Hohokus  Boro . 

Leonia  . 

Little  Ferry . 

Lodi  Boro . 

Lyndhurst  . 

Mahwah . . 

Maywood . 

Midland  Park . 

Montvale  . 

Moonachie  . 

New  Milford . 

North  Arlington . 


*  Elementary  pupils  count  as  1;  secondary  pupils  as  1.25. 


In  the  following  nine  pages 
the  Review  presents  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission,  figures  showing 
its  effect  on  every  district  in 
the  State,  and  background  in¬ 
formation  on  the  need  for 
such  aid  prepared  for  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Planning  Commission 
of  New  Jersey. 

(Read  the  figures  as  follows:  Under 
the  present  equalization  law,  Absecon 
this  year  receives  $10,838.00  in  state 
aid.  exclusive  of  transportation  and 
dependent  children.  Based  on  its  337 
weighted  pupils  in  ADA  in  194o-46, 
it  would  receive  $7,449.3.5  in  addi¬ 
tional  aid  under  the  -$20  Plan.  This 
would  give  it  approximately  $18,- 
287.35  in  state  aid.) 

The  Report 

Trenton.  New  Jersey 
November  12.  1947 

His  Excellency 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
Governor  of  New  Jersey 
State  House 
Trenton,  New  Jersey- 
Dear  Govern»)r  Driscoll: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Joint  Resolution  No.  6.  Laws  of  1947, 
the  State  School  Aid  Commission  sub¬ 
mits  respectfully  the  following  report: 

The  Commission  has  investigated 
and  studied  the  question  of  additional 
State  financial  aid  to  the  public  schools 
of  New-  Jersey,  the  costs  thereof,  and  a 
system  of  finance  adequate  to  meet 
such  costs. 

On  July  18.  1947,  the  Commission 
held  hearings  in  order  to  give  to 
interested  groups  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinions  concerning 
Senate  Bill  No.  166  and  to  propose  if 
they  so  desired  other  plans  for  the 
distribution  of  State  aid  to  local  school 
districts.  The  following  organizations 
were  represented: 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

New  Jersey  Taxpayers’  Association 

New  Jersey  League  of  Munici¬ 
palities 

State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education 

New  Jersey  League  of  Women 
Voters 

New-  Jersey  Federation  of  W'om- 
en’s  Clubs 

New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers 
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New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association 

Representatives  of  Regional  High 
School  Districts 

There  was  general  agreement  among 
these  organizations  favoring  additional 
revenues  if  necessary'  to  meet  the  cost. 

With  perhaps  one  exception,  these 
organizations  favored  strongly  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  State  financial 
aid  for  local  school  districts. 

One  of  the  major  questions  raised 
concerned  the  proportion  of  such  aid 
to  be  distributed  among  the  districts 
of  lesser  as  compared  to  those  of 
greater  ability  to  pay. 

The  Commission  has  studied  six 
plans  including  Senate  No.  166,  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  plan  submitted  by  Senator 
Bodine,  two  plans  emerging  from  the 
special  committee  which  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  last  year,  and  still 
another  which  was  a  combination  of 
these  two  plans.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  to  each  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State  were  provided  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in 
connection  with  all  of  the  plans. 

Convinced  that  the  equalization  plan 
provided  in  Chapter  63,  P.  L.  1946,  is 
producing  commendable  results,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  it  be 
maintained  in  its  present  form.  This 
law  has  helped  districts  of  least  per 
pupil  wealth  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  minimum  salary  law,  and  has 
been  generally  effective  in  promot¬ 
ing  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity. 

In  considering  the  best  method  for 
distributing  an  additional  313,000,000 
proposed  in  Senate  No.  166,  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  that  the  cities  and  other 
larger  communities,  formerly  rated  as 
wealthy,  are  having  serious  financial 
difficulties  because  of  the  high  costs  of 
the  many  services  they  must  furnish 
particularly  teachers’  salaries.  During 
the  last  two  years,  local  real  estate  tax 
rates  have  advanced  sharply.  In  the 
smaller  communities,  usually  of  lesser 
ability  to  pay,  the  equalization  aid  pro¬ 
vided  by  Chapter  63,  P.  L.  1946,  has 
enabled  local  boards  of  education  to 
advance  teachers’  salaries  somewhat, 
but  not  enough  to  insure  the  employr 
ment  of  teachers  in  the  future. 

The  Commission  found  further  that 
in  order  to  secure  teachers  and  operate 
the  schools  local  boards  of  education 
have  been  obliged  to  make  great 
increases  in  their  budgets  for  1946- 
1947  and  1947-1948.  Local  tax  rates 
have  reached  unbelievably  high  levels. 
This  condition  is  general  throughout 
the  State. 

Since  all  districts  are  financially 
cmbarassed  by  these  increased  costs, 
the  Commission  recommends  that 


1.4 

State  Aid 
1947-48 
under  the 
Pascoe  Act 
Exclusive  of 
Transportation 
and  Dependent 
Children 

1945-46 
Weighted 
Pupils  in 
Average 
Daily 

Attendance 

Proposed 
Distribution 
of  $13,000,000 
based  on  45-46 
weighted  pupils 
in  ADA 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

BERGEN  COUNTY 

(Cent.) 

Northvale  . 

9,618.72 

215.00 

4,752.56 

Norwood  . 

9,719.00 

277.50 

6,134.11 

Oakland . 

2,177.00 

186.50 

4,122.56 

Old  Tappan _ 

4,250.00 

110.00 

2,431.54 

Oradell  . . 

1,550.25 

516.75 

11,422.71 

Palisades  Park . 

43,328.00 

1,327.00 

29,333.21 

Paramus  . . 

8,596.50 

578.25 

12,782.16 

Park  Ridge . 

.14,454.50 

421.75 

9,322.74 

Ramsey  . 

26,915.50 

707.25 

15,633.69 

Ridgefield  . . 

9,227.50 

769.75 

17,015.25 

Ridgefield  Park . 

54,879.00 

1,783.50 

39,424.10 

Ridgewood  . 

8,033.25 

2,677.75 

59,191.41 

River  Eldge . 

26,372.00 

834.00 

18,435.49 

River  Vale . 

8,103.00 

214.50 

4,741.50 

Rochelle  Park. _ 

8,817.00 

393.50 

8,698.28 

Rockleigh  . 

24.00 

8.00 

176.84 

Rutherford  . 

18,411.00 

2,042.00 

45,138.22 

Saddle  River  Boro . 

774.11 

124.50 

2,752.06 

Saddle  River  Twp . 

30,044.50 

656.75 

14,517.40 

South  Hackensack.... 

13,017.00 

270.50 

5,979.38 

Teaneck  . 

134,811.00 

4,607.00 

101,837.30 

Tenafiy  . 

6,779.68 

1,408.50 

31,134.76 

Teterboro  . 

14.25 

4.75 

105.00 

Upper  Saddle  River.. 

214.50 

71.50 

1,580.50 

Waldwick  . 

8,831.50 

357.25 

7,896.98 

Wallington  . 

33,917.50 

1,316.25 

29,095.58 

Washington  Twp . 

917.70 

100.00 

2,210.49 

Westwood  . 

31,940.00 

978.00 

21,618.60 

Woodcliff  Lake . 

6,125.50 

209.25 

4,625.45 

Wood  Ridge . 

2,370.00 

790.00 

17,462.88 

Wyckoff . 

29,750.50 

725.75 

16,042.64 

Pateo*  Act 
Dhtributioii 
(Exclutiv*  of 
Trantpertolieii 
and  Dapandtnt 
Children)  plu« 
$13,000,000 
Distribution 


14.371.28 
15,853.11 

6,299.56  I 
6,681.54 
12,972.96 

72.661.21 

21.378.66 
23,777.24 
42,549.19 
26,242.75 
94,303.10 

67.224.66 

44.807.49 

12.844.50 

17.515.28 
200.84 

63.549.22 
3,526.17 

44,561.90 

18,996.38 

236,648.30 

37,914.44 

119.25 

1,795.00 

16,728.48 

63,013.08 

3,128.19 

53,558.60 

10,750.95 

19,832.88 

45,793.14 


Total  . $  1,574,970.15  67,285.75  $  1,487,345.15  $  3,062,315.30 


Bass  River . $ 

2,763.04 

78.75  $ 

1,740.76  $ 

4,503.80 

Beverly  City . 

19,667.00 

495.50 

10,952.98 

30,619.98 

Bordentown  City . 

15,934.53 

616.75 

13,633.20 

29,567.73 

Bordentown  Twp . 

9,236.50 

214.75 

4,747.03 

13,983.53 

Burlington  City . 

41,914.00 

1,606.00 

35,500.47 

77,414.47 

Burlington  Twp . 

16,606.50 

444.75 

9,831.16 

26,437.66 

Chesterfield  . 

6,361.00 

191.50 

4,233.09 

10,594.09 

Cinnaminson  . 

19,751.00 

476.50 

10,532.99 

30,283.99 

Delanco  . 

17,553.50 

440.25 

9,731.68 

27,285.18 

Delran  . 

12,841.00 

341.50 

7,548.83 

20,389.83 

Elastampton  . 

1,741.97 

51.00 

1,127.35 

2,869.32 

Edgewater  Park . 

3,923.98 

160.50 

3,547.84 

7,471.82 

Evesham  . 

14,164.50 

326.75 

7,222.78 

21,387.28 

Fieldsboro . 

5,095.91 

97.00 

2,144.18 

7,240.09 

Florence  . 

36,867.50 

1,161.25 

25,669.32 

62,536.82 

Hainesport  . 

2,635.19 

111.25 

2,459.17 

5,094.36 

Lumberton  . 

1,558.00 

122.50 

2,707.85 

4,265.85 

Mansfield  . 

8,513.50 

265.25 

5,863.33 

14,376.83 

Maple  Shade . 

27,304.38 

857.75 

18,960.48 

46,264.86 

Medford  Lakes . 

51.75 

17.25 

381.31 

433.06 

Medford  . 

19,366.00 

444.00 

9,814.58 

29,180.58 

Moorestown  . 

29,693.50 

1,140.25 

25,205.11 

54,898.61 

Mt.  Holly . 

5,464.97 

761.75 

16,838.41 

22,303.38 

Mt.  Laurel . 

17,049.50 

414.25 

9,156.96 

26,206.46 

New  Hanover . 

9,461.80 

148.00 

3,271.53 

12,733.33 

North  Hanover . 

5,215.50 

133.25 

2,945.48 

8,160.98 

Palmyra  . . . 

17,944.50 

741.75 

16,396.31 

34,340.81 

Pemberton  Boro . 

11,893.24 

199.75 

4,415.45 

16,308.69 

Pemberton  Twp . 

13,787.00 

400.50 

8,853.01 

22,640.01 

Rancocas  Reg.  H.  S. 

21,174.84 

527.50 

11,660.34 

32,835.18 

Riverside . 

16,958.50 

932.75 

20,618.35 

37,576.85 

Riverton  . 

5,838.57 

299.75 

6,625.95 

12,464.52 

Shamong  . 

4,632.00 

103.00 

2,276.81 

6,908.81 

Southampton  . 

14,441.00 

346.50 

7,659.35 

22,100.35 

Springfield  . . 

8,371.50 

227.25 

5,023.34 

13,394.84 

Tabernacle  . 

8,941.50 

147.25 

3,254.95 

12.196.45 
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BURLINGTON  COUNTY  (Cont.) 


Washington  - 

4,498.35 

73.75 

1,630.24 

6,128.59 

Westampton  - 

2,589.00 

88.50 

1,956.28 

4,545.28 

Willingboro  - 

4,084.50 

111.75 

2,470.22 

6,554.72 

Woodland  . . — 

5,563.48 

62.50 

1,381.56 

6,945.04 

Total - $ 

491,454.00 

15,380.75  $ 

339,990.03  $ 

831,444.03 

CAMDEN  COUNTY 

Audubon  - $ 

41,271.00 

1,386.50  $ 

30,648.45  $ 

71,919.45 

Barrington  - 

13,605.00 

392.50 

8,676.18 

22,281.18 

Bellmawr  _ 

44,740.00 

641.50 

14,180.30 

58,920.30 

Berlin  Boro . — 

16,944.50 

366.75 

8,106.97 

25,051.47 

Berlin  Twp . . 

9,456.00 

289.00 

6,388.32 

15,844.32 

Brooklawn  . 

4,448.82 

251.25 

5,553.86 

10,002.68 

Camden  . . 

154,733.50 

15,443.25 

341,371.58 

496,105.08 

Chesilhurst  . 

1,867.36 

50.00 

1,105.25 

2,972.61 

Clementon  _ 

4,592.50 

353.75 

7,819.61 

12,412.11 

Oollingswood  _ 

22,138.50 

1,639.25 

36,235.46 

58,373.96 

Delaware . . 

40,331.50 

1,047.25 

23,149.36 

63,480.86 

Qibbsboro  . 

3,045.00 

120.00 

2,652.59 

5,697.59 

Gloucester  City  _ 

16,041.50 

1,627.25 

35,970.21 

52,011.71 

Gloucester  Twp . 

29,905.00 

977.50 

21,607.55 

51,512.55 

Saddon  Twp . 

32,922.00 

1,383.00 

30,571.08 

63,493.08 

Haddonfleld  . 

12,185.85 

1,372.25 

30,333.46 

42,519.31 

Haddon  Hgts . 

14,597.50 

797.75 

17,634.19 

32,231.69 

Hi-Nella  . 

2,012.00 

43.00 

950.51 

2,962.51 

Laurel  Springs . 

7,099.00 

218.50 

4,829.92 

11,928.92 

Lawnside  . . . 

14,419.00 

288.50 

6,377.27 

20,796.27 

Lindenwold  . 

4,090.00 

315.00 

6,963.05 

11,053.05 

Lower  Camden  Co. 

Regional  H.  S . 

50,535.68 

653.75 

14,451.08 

64,986.76 

Uagnolia  . 

9,061.00 

261.50 

5,780.43 

14,841.43 

Merchantville  . 

15,166.02 

506.00 

11,185.08 

26,351.10 

Mt.  Ephraim . 

29,044.50 

551.75 

12,196.38 

41,240.88 

Oaklyn  . 

29,906.50 

729.75 

16,131.05 

46,037.55 

Pennsauken  . 

85,470.00 

2,923.50 

64,623.69 

150,093.69 

Pine  Hill . 

5,733.00 

224.50 

4,962.55 

10,695.55 

Pine  Valley 

Runnemede . 

28,050.00 

600.00 

13,262.94 

41,312.94 

Somerdale . 

7,288.00 

202.00 

4,465.19 

11,753.19 

Stratford  . 

3,430.50 

140.75 

3,111.27 

6,541.77 

Tavistock  . . 

Voorhees  . 

8,248.00 

242.00 

5,349.39 

13,597.39 

Waterford . 

9,677.00 

395.50 

8,742.49 

18,419.49 

Winslow . 

9,902.00 

623.00 

13,771.35 

23,673.35 

Woodlynne  . . 

8,013.48 

377.25 

8,339.08 

16,352.56 

Total . $ 

789,971.21 

37,435.00  $ 

827,497.14  $ 

1,617,468.35 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 

Avalon  . $ 

194.25 

64.75  $ 

1,431.29  $ 

1,625.54 

Cape  May  City . 

1,169.25 

389.75 

8,615.39 

9,784.64 

Cape  May  Point . 

47.25 

15.75 

348.16 

395.41 

Dennis  Twp . 

11,568.50 

322.75 

7,134.36 

18,702.86 

Lower  Twp . 

10,776.50 

294.75 

6,515.42 

17,291.92 

Middle  T>^ . 

29,911.50 

722.25 

15,965.27 

45,876.77 

North  Wildwood . 

907.50 

302.50 

6,686.73 

7,594.23 

Ocean  City . 

2,228.25 

742.75 

16,418.42 

18,646.67 

Sea  Isle  City... . . 

343.50 

114.50 

2,531.01 

2,874.51 

Stone  Harbor . 

168.75 

56.25 

1,243.40 

1,412.15 

Upper  Twp . 

8,089.50 

264.25 

5,841.22 

13,930.72 

West  Cape  May . 

3,914.00 

141.00 

3,116.79 

7,030.79 

West  Wildwood . 

60.75 

20.25 

447.63 

508.38 

Wildwood  . . 

2,140.50 

713.50 

15,771.85 

17,912.35 

Wildwood  Crest . 

404.25 

134.75 

2,978.64 

3,382.89 

Woodbine  . 

6,775.89 

187.25 

4,139.14 

10,915.03 

Total . $ 

78,700.14 

4,487.00  $ 

99,184.72  $ 

177,884.86 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Bridgeton  . $ 

93,715.50 

2,698.25  $ 

59,644.56  $ 

153,360.06 

Commerelal 

14,498.50 

438.25 

9,687.47 

24,185.97 

Deerfield  . 

11,960.00 

285.00 

6,299.90 

18,259.90 

Downe 

7,147.00 

240.50 

5,316.23 

12,463.23 

Fairfield 

18,981.50 

412.25 

9,112.75 

28,094.25 

Greenwich  . 

6,102.50 

163.75 

3,619.68 

9,722.18 

Hopewell  . 

12,302.50 

348.75 

7,709.09 

20,011.59 

Landis 

75,783.00 

3,244.50 

71,719.37 

147,502.37 

Lawrence 

12,187.50 

316.25 

6,990.68 

19,178.18 

Maurice  River . 

12,701.00 

351.50 

7,769.87 

20,470.87 
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Chapter  63,  P.  L.  1946,  be  maintained 
in  order  to  insure  aid  to  districts  of 
lesser  wealth  and  that  an  additional 
law  be  passed  distributing  about  $20 
per  pupil  to  all  school  districts  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Such  a  distribution 
would  cost  about  $13,000,000. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  legislative  resolution,  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  this  Commission  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  State  Tax  Policy  in  regard 
to  possible  sources  of  tax  revenue  to 
yield  $13,000,000,  but  found  that 
Commission  loath  to  make  a  definite 
recommendation  at  this  time. 

We  have  consulted  the  Commissioner 
ct  Taxation  and  Finance  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  are  no  available 
recurring  State  revenues  to  meet  this 
additional  expense. 

The  State  Department  of  Taxation 
and  Finance  has  courteously  provided 
estimates  of  the  amounts  that  might  be 
raised  by  various  forms  of  taxation. 

This  Commission  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing  possible  sources  of  revenue  through 
one  or  more  of  which  the  Legislature 
may  raise  $13,000,000  for  required 
further  school  aid: 

(1)  A  cigarette  tax.  Experience  in 
other  states  indicates  that  each  levy  of 
one  cent  per  pack  will  produce  about 
$4,500,000. 

(2)  An  additional  tax  of  one  cent 
per  gallon  on  gasoline.  This  will  yield 
about  $9,000,000. 

(3)  Providing  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  abolishes  its  tax  on  amusements, 
a  three  per  cent  tax  on  admissions  to 
amusements.  This  will  vield  about 
$1,500,000. 

(4)  A  one  cent  tax  on  each  five  cent 
bottled  soft  drink  plus  a  tax  of  .76  on 
each  gallon  of  soft  drink  syrup.  This 
will  yield  about  $7,500,000.  A  tax  on 
soft  drinks  would  probably  necessitate 
an  increase  in  the  tax  on  other  bever¬ 
ages  in  order  to  place  all  beverages  on 
a  comparable  basis.  Such  an  increase 
would  yield  an  additional  $4,500,000. 

(5)  A  five  per  cent  tax  on  cosmetics. 
This  will  yield  about  $1..500,000. 

The  Commission  urges  strongly  that 
the  Legislature  take  action  now  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools. 

In  Joint  Resolution  No.  6,  P.  L.  1947, 
the  Legislature  directed  that  “The 
Commission  may  hold  hearings  in  any 
part  of  State  and  upon  completion  of 
its  said  hearings  shall  embody  its 
findings  and  recommendations  in  a 
report  with  proposed  legislation  thereon 
to  the  One  Hundred  Seventy-First 
Legislature,  or,  if  not  in  session,  to 
the  Governor.” 

This  call  for  early  action  was  given 
in  order  to  save  local  school  districts 
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from  serious  embarrassment  in  the 
year  1948-1949. 

Local  boards  of  education  are  now 
beginning  to  formulate  their  budgets 
for  1948-1949.  They  need  to  know  now 
what  State  aid  will  be  available  in  that 
year. 

Most  of  the  local  school  districts 
have  used  up  their  reser\'e  balances  to 
provide  the  moneys  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  teachers’  salaries  and  to  meet 
other  higher  costs  in  1947-1948.  It  is 
expected  that  the  costs  of  all  other 
operational  expenses  are  still  on  the 
upward  trend.  Consequently,  the  reve¬ 
nues  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
1948-1949  budget  will  include  neces¬ 
sarily  still  higher  costs  for  materials, 
supplies,  salaries  and  wages  plus  the 
amount  of  reserve  balances  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  1947-1948  budgets. 

We  believe  that  the  standards  of  the 
public  schools  must  be  maintained  and 
improved.  We  believe  that  teachers’ 
salaries  should  be  high  enough  to 
provide  excellent  teachers.  W  e  realize 
that  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  still 
increasing.  We  know  that  increasing 
enrollments  will  require  additional 
facilities. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now  in  order 
that  local  boards  of  education  may 
know  that  more  State  aid  will  be 
available,  the  1948-1949  school  budgets 
will  cause  an  unbearable  increase  in 
the  tax  load  borne  by  real  estate. 

W^e  submit  that  the  first  resjxnisi- 
bility  of  the  State  is  to  educate  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  as  specified  in  the 
Constitution. 

For  this  reason,  the  members  of  this 
Commission  urge  respectfully  that  the 
One  Hundred  Seventy-First  legislature 
appropriate  for  the  school  vear  1948- 
1949  $13,000,000  for  distribution  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  adopted. 

The  proposed  legislation  to  carrv 
the  plan  into  effect  is  submitted  here¬ 
with. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Wesley  Armstrong,  Jr. 
Peter  P.  Artaserse 
E.  Morgan  Barradale 
Samuel  L.  Bodine 
John  H.  Bosshart 
Charles  A.  Brown 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Cornelison 
Albert  McCay 
John  L.  Morrissey 
William  B.  W’idnall 

Herbert  J.  Pascoe. 

Chairman 

State  School  Aid  Commission 
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Slot*  Aid 

Potcoe  Act 

We 

I947-48 

Dktributien 

under  the 

1945-46 

Propoted 

(Exclueive  ef 

Tol 

Pmcee  Act 

Weighted 

Ditfribiitbn  TrantpprtoliM  I 

HI 

Pupikin  of  $13,000,000  and  Dependent  1 

Trantportertien 

Average  baeed  on  45-46  Children)  phn  | 

Alt 

and  Dependent 

Daily  weighted  pupik 

$13,000,000 

Bel 

Children 

Attendance 

in  ADA 

Dktributien 

Bk 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

Ca 

Cli 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  (Cont.) 

Cli 

Millville . . 

43,263.50 

2,035.25 

44,989.01 

88,242.51 

De 

Shiloh  . 

3,039.00 

73.50 

1,624.71 

4,663.71 

Stow  Creek . 

10,777.50 

191.25 

4,227.56 

15,005.0$ 

FV 

Upper  Deerfield . 

68,978.00 

950.50 

21,010.71 

89,988.71 

Fi 

Total . 

...  $  391,427.00  : 

11,749.50  $ 

259,721.59  $ 

651,148.58 

Fr 

G1 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

Hi 

Belleville  . 

...  $  102,012.00 

4,724.50  $ 

104,434.63  $ 

206,446.63 

Hi 

Bloomfield  . 

38,899.36 

5,951.50 

131,557.34 

170,456.70 

H 

Caldwell . 

20,833.83 

1,529.25 

33,803.93 

54,637.76 

K 

Caldwell  Twp . 

741.75 

247.25 

5,465.44 

6,207.19 

0 

Cedar  Grove . 

6,238.98 

472.00 

10,433.52 

16,672.50 

L 

East  Orange . 

22,238.25 

7,412.75 

163,858.14 

186,096.39 

L 

Essex  Fells . 

843.65 

233.75 

5,167.02 

6,010.67 

M 

Glen  Ridge . 

4,598.83 

1,170.50 

25,873.79 

30,472.62 

R 

Irvington  . 

53,125.54 

6,618.00 

146,290.27 

199,415.81 

1 

Livingston . 

...  ’  33,106.50 

1,343.25 

29,692.41 

62,798.91 

s 

Millbum  . 

6,140.25 

2,046.75 

45,243.22 

51,383.47 

T 

-Montclair . 

17,124.75 

5,708.25 

126,180.33 

143,305.06 

n 

Newark  . 

237,960.59 

54,785.25  1,211,022.77 

1,448,983.36 

North  Caldwell . 

2,689.10 

161.25 

3,564.42 

6,253.52 

1  „ 

Nutley  . 

57,229.00 

3,737.50 

82,617.08 

139,846.08 

1  ^ 

Orange . . 

46,545.88 

4,554.50 

100,676.79 

147,222.67 

;  3 

Roseland  . 

4,084.00 

303.50 

6,708.84 

10,792.84 

i  I 

So.  Orange  & 

I  I 

Maplewood  . 

19,380.30 

5,659.50 

125,102.71 

144,483.01 

1  * 

Verona  . 

10,034.79 

1,423.00 

31,455.28 

41,490.07 

West  Orange . 

25,551.70 

3,743.25 

82,744.19 

108,295.89 

1 

Total . 

....$  709,379.05  111,825.50  $  2,471,892.12  $  3,181,271.17 

] 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY 

1 

Clayton  . 

....  $  20,463.00 

464.50  $ 

10,267.73  $  30,730.73 

Deptford  . 

50,450.50 

1,040.75 

23,005.68 

73,456.18 

Elast  Greenwich.... 

15,003.50 

385.25 

8,515.92 

23,519.42 

Elk  . 

16,857.00 

355.50 

7,858.29 

24,715.29 

Franklin  . 

31,324.50 

701.75 

15,512.12 

46,836.62 

Glassboro  . 

34,762.50 

892.75 

19,756.26 

54,518.76 

Greenwich . 

1,812.75 

604.25 

13,356.89 

15,169.64 

Harrison  . 

12,617.50 

326.25 

7,211.73 

19,829.23 

Logan  . 

18,926.50 

374.75 

8,283.81 

27,210.31 

Mantua  . 

26,782.50 

543.75 

12,019.54 

38,802.04 

Monroe  . 

27,000.50 

745.75 

16,484.73 

43,485.23 

National  Park . 

18,253.00 

404.50 

8,941.44 

27,194.44 

Newfield  . 

7,043.00 

169.50 

3,746.78 

10,789.78 

Paulsboro  . 

78,574.50 

1,581.75 

34,964.43 

113,538.93 

Pitman  . 

27,885.00 

882.50 

19,507.58 

47,392.58 

South  Harrison . 

5,172.00 

128.00 

2,829.43 

8,001.43 

Swedesboro . 

19,017.00 

570.50 

12,610.85 

31,627.85 

Washington  . 

15,052.00 

378.00 

8,355.65 

23,407.85 

Wenonah  . 

5,290.50 

195.75 

4,327.04 

9,617.54 

West  Deptford . 

•  35,247.50 

836.25 

18,485.23 

53,732.73 

Westville  . 

20,761.50 

602.25 

13,312.68 

34,074.18 

Woodbury . 

45,696.50 

1,369.75 

30,278.19 

75,974.69 

Woodbury  Hgts.... 

10,931.50 

237.25 

5,244.39 

16,175.89 

Total . 

. $  544,924.75 

13,792.25  $ 

304,876.39  $  849,801.14 

HUDSON  COUNTY 

Bayonne . 

. $  68,550.44 

8,768.00  $ 

193,815.81  $  262,366.25 

East  Newark . 

5,093.36 

261.00 

5,769.38 

10,862.74 

Guttenberg  . 

23,884.73 

791.25 

17,490.51 

41,375.24 

Harrison  . 

4,281.00 

1,427.00 

31,543.70 

35,824.70 

Hoboken  . 

51,321.99 

5,389.75 

119,139.91 

170.461.90 

Jersey  City . 

89,073.00 

29,691.00 

656,316.75 

745,389.75 

Kearny  . . 

13,873.50 

4,624.50 

102,224.14 

116.097.64 

North  Bergen . 

113,980.95 

5,153.50 

113,917.63 

227,898.58 

Secaucus  . . 

37,682.00 

1,108.00 

24,492.24 

62,174J4 

Union  City . 

159,286.94 

6,097.50 

134,784.66 

294,071.60 

Weehawken  . 

4,542.75 

1,514.25 

33,472.35 

38,015.10 
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HUDSON  COUNTY  (Cont.) 

*1  West  New  York .  87,529.21  4,647.00  102,721.50  190,250.71 

Total . $  659,099.87  69,472.75  $  1,535,688.58  $  2,194,788.45 


Alexandria  _ $ 

14,366.00 

279.00  $ 

6,167.27  $ 

20,533.27 

Bethlehem  ...*„ . 

4,145.50 

128.25 

2,834.96 

6,980.46 

Bloomsbury  . 

3,732.01 

114.25 

2,525.49 

6,257.50 

Califon  — . 

2,626.58 

83.50 

1,845.76 

4,472.34 

Clinton  Town . 

4,726.88 

154.75 

3,420.73 

8,147.61 

Clinton  Twp.„ . 

7,700.50 

280.75 

6,205.95 

13,906.45 

Delaware . 

5,434.07 

230.25 

5,089.65 

10,523.72 

Blast  Amwell . 

5,039.00 

186.00 

4,111.51 

9,150.51 

Flcmington  . 

1,322.25 

440.75 

9,742.74 

11,064.99 

Franklin  . 

6,972.00 

203.00 

4,487.30 

11,459.30 

Frenchtown . 

7,381.36 

199.25 

4,404.40 

11,785.76 

Glen  Gardner . 

2,508.57 

78.50 

1,735.24 

4,243.81 

Hampton  . 

7,081.50 

167.25 

3,697.05 

10,778.55 

High  Bridge . 

8,862.50 

283.75 

6,272.27 

15,134.77 

Holland  . 

5,406.00 

216.50 

4,785.71 

10,191.71 

Kingwood  . 

4,708.49 

178.25 

3,940.20 

8,648.69 

Lambertville  . 

15,666.50 

639.75 

14,141.61 

29,808.11 

Lebanon  Boro . 

3,372.50 

103.75 

2,293.38 

5,665.88 

Lebanon  Twp . 

8,202.00 

193.00 

4,266.25 

12,468.25 

Milford  . 

3,130.56 

168.50 

3,724.68 

6,855.24 

Raritan  . 

11,920.00 

360.00 

7,957.76 

19,877.76 

Readington  . 

18,514.00 

506.00 

11,185.08 

29,699.08 

Stockton  . 

2,587.17 

77.25 

1,707.60 

4,294.77 

Tewksbury  . 

4,366.84 

162.25 

3,586.52 

7,953.36 

Union  . 

3,782.65 

138.25 

3,056.00 

6,838.65 

West  Amwell . 

4,326.50 

149.75 

3,310.21 

7,636.71 

Total . 5 

5  167,881.93 

5,722.50  $ 

126,495.32  $ 

294,377.25 

MERCER  COUNTY 

Blast  Windsor . i 

^  25,061.00 

754.00  $ 

16,667.10  $ 

41,728.10 

Ewing  . 

46,396.50 

1,911.25 

42,248.00 

88,644.50 

Hamilton  . 

185,231.00 

5,281.50 

116,747.05 

301,978.05 

Hopewell  Boro . 

8,036.00 

264.00 

5,835.70 

13,871.70 

Hopewell  Twp . 

26,472.50 

903.75 

19,977.31 

46,449.81 

Lawrence  . 

16,212.50 

1,024.25 

22,640.95 

38,853.45 

Princeton  Boro . 

2,752.50 

917.50 

20,281.25 

23,033.75 

Princeton  Twp . 

2,910.95 

611.50 

13,517.15 

16,428.10 

Trenton  . 

41,521.50 

13,840.50 

305,942.94 

347,464.44 

Washington  . 

5,432.00 

203.00 

4,487.30 

9,919.30 

West  Windsor . 

1,137.00 

379.00 

8,377.76 

9,514.76 

Total . 

$  361,163.45 

26,090.25  $ 

576,722.51  $ 

937.885.96 

MIDDLESE.X  COUNTY 

Carteret . 

$  27,232.50 

1,563.75  $ 

34,566.55  $ 

61,799.05 

Cranbury  . 

9,561.00 

265.50 

5,868.85 

15,429.85 

Dunellen  . 

20,989.00 

793.50 

17,540.24 

38,529.24 

East  Brunswick . 

31,113.50 

725.25 

16,031.58 

47,145.08 

Helmetta  . 

942.36 

67.00 

1,481.03 

2,423.39 

Highland  Park . 

33,525.50 

1,381.25 

30,532.40 

64,057.90 

Jamesburg  . 

10,985.50 

343.25 

7,587.51 

18,573.01 

Madison  . 

44,455.00 

877.50 

19,397.05 

63,852.05 

Metuchen . 

33,388.50 

1,052.75 

23,270.94 

56,659.44 

Middlesex  . 

16,820.50 

677.75 

14,981.60 

31,802.10 

Milltown  . 

18,359.50 

569.25 

12,583.22 

30,942.72 

Monroe  . 

23,870.00 

505.00 

11,162.98 

35,032.98 

New  Brunswick . 

11,239.50 

3,746.50 

82,816.03 

94,055.53 

North  Brunswick . 

27,246.00 

809.50 

17,893.92 

45.139.92 

Perth  Amboy . .’. . 

14,295.00 

4,765.00 

105,329.88 

119,624.88 

Piscataway . 

42,461.50 

1,222.25 

27,017.72 

69,479.22 

Plainsboro  . 

764.08 

141.25 

3,122.32 

3,886.40 

Raritan  . 

71,584.50 

1,981.75 

43,806.40 

115,390.90 

Sayreville  . 

2,680.50 

893.50 

19,750.73 

22,431.23 

South  Amboy . 

1,681.50 

560.50 

12,389.80 

14,071.30 

South  Brunswick . 

18,412.50 

528.75 

11,687.97 

30,100.47 

South  Plainfield . 

48,364.50 

1,086.75 

24,022.51 

72,387.01 

South  River . 

32,967.00 

1,490.50 

32,947.36 

65,914.36 

Spotswood  . 

11,631.00 

251.50 

5,559.38 

17,190.38 

Woodbridge  . 

180,715.50 

4,718.25 

104,296.47 

285,011.97 

Total  . 

$  735,285.94 

31,017.75  $ 

685,644.44  $ 

1,420,930.38 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY 

Allenhurst . 

$  192.75 

64.25  $ 

1,420.24  $ 

1,612.99 

Asbury  Park  . 

26,463.30 

2,170.50 

47,978.70 

74,442.00 

(The  following  material  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Educational  Planning 
Commission,  to  explain  the  need  for 
the  $20  Plan  in  New'  Jersey.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Commission’s  booklet  ex¬ 
plaining  the  $20  Plan.) 

THE  SCHOOL  CRISIS 

The  steady  rise  in  all  prices,  the 
shortage  of  properly  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  rising  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  to  be  educated  have  created  a 
real  crisis  in  New  Jersey  schools. 

Costs  Are  RisinK 

Living  costs  are  up  for  everxone. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  the  19,39  dollar 
would  buy  less  than  (>0  cents  worth  of 
goods  and  services  in  August.  1947. 
This  affects  both  the  schools — their 
equipment,  supplies,  etc. — and  the 
teachers,  who  must  have  higher  salaries 
in  order  to  live  at  all. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  qualitx  of 
their  teaching  staffs  and  other  school 
services,  and  to  employ  good  teachers 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  last  year  made  substantial  salary 
increases.  These  and  other  costs  used  up 
the  added  state  aid  of  some  $10,000,000 
and  a  local  school  tax  increase  of 
.$10..300.0(M).  What  is  still  worse,  they 
used  up  most  of  the  reserves  which 
many  boards  had  been  accumulating. 

Even  the  higher  salaries,  however, 
have  not  enabled  the  teachers  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  The 
median  salary  of  a  New  Jersey  teacher 
this  year  is  $2832:  this  is  worth  less 
than  $17tK)  in  terms  of  1939.  and  w  ill 
not  attract  enough  of  the  kind  of 
teachers  we  want  to  teach  our  children. 

Not  Enough  Teachers 
The  result  is  a  serious  teacher 
shortage  in  our  state.  A  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  of 
September  30,  1947.  places  this  short¬ 
age  at  2,537  teachers  — made  up  as 
follows: 

1377  teachers  with  irregular  (substandard) 
certificates 

573  substitute  teachers  employed  day-to- 
day 

54  positions  for  which  no  teacher  has 
been  found 

17  positions  eliminated  for  lack  of 
teachers 

185  teachers  needed  for  auxiliary  serxices 
331  teachers  needed  to  relieve  over¬ 
crowding 

The  bulk  of  this  shortage  is  in  the 
lower  grades,  where  enrollments  are 
increasing  rapidly.  The  birth  rate  has 
been  rising  sharply  during  the  1940"s. 
There  were  12.7.54  more  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  kindergarten-pre-first 
grades  this  year  than  last,  an  increase 
of  26%.  These  reflect  the  increase 
iti  births  in  New  Jersey  l>etween  1941 
and  1942 — five  years  ago.  Births  in 
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those  years  were  67,100  and  80,800, 
a  difference  of  13,700.  About  95,000 
children  were  bom  in  New  Jersey  in 
1946;  increased  school  needs  can  be 
predicted  through  1952. 

We  are  getting  more — rather  than 
fewer  teachers  who  do  not  meet  New 
Jersey’s  qualifications.  The  1377  with 
sub-standard  certificates  this  year  is 
an  increase  over  the  1220  reported  a 
year  ago.  Over  one-fourth  of  the 
teacher  certificates  issued  last  year 
were  sub-standard,  an  increase  of  219 
over  the  year  before.  For  every  teafcher 
holding  a  sub-standard  certificate,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  about  25  New 
Jersey  children  are  being  deprived  of 
their  educational  inheritance. 

High  Turnover 

The  teacher  shortage  has  resulted  in 
high  teacher  turnover  in  many  school 
districts.  No  school  system  can  have 
real  stability  if  any  large  portion  of 
the  faculty  leaves  each  year. 

In  four  counties  —  Gloucester, 
Hunterdon,  Salem,  Somerset  —  the 
number  of  teachers  replaced  this  year 
was  one-fifth  the  total  number  of 
teachers.  In  the  last  three  counties 
the  number  of  replacements  in  the  last 
three  years  has  been  nearly  two-thirds 
the  total  number  of  teachers. 

More  Touchers  Needed 

New  Jersey  must  plan  to  attract 
more  teachers.  Not  enough  students 
are  enrolled  in  New  Jersey  teachers 
colleges  to  meet  our  future  needs.  Our 
state  has  always  attracted  teachers 
from  its  neighbors;  this  is  becoming 
more  difficult  as  adjacent  states  have 
now  adopted  state  minimum  salaries 
higher  than  New  Jersey’s. 

Buildings  and  Supplies 

Almost  no  money  was  spent  on 
school  buildings  during  the  war — less 
than  a  million  dollars  in  1945  as  com¬ 
pared  with  nearly  ten  million  dollars 
ip  1939.  Costs  of  building  have  risen 
100-125%. 

The  Commissioner  of  Eklucation 
reports  for  1945-46  that  19  new  class¬ 
rooms  were  added  to  New  Jersey 
schools  while  68  classrooms  were 
abandoned;  the  number  of  basement 
rooms  in  use  increased  25  to  378,  New 
buildings  and  major  repairs  are  badly 
needed,  but  they  cannot  be  made  at 
present  prices  unless  the  state  helps. 

The  same  picture  is  true  of  text¬ 
books — they  were  difficult  to  obtain 
during  the  war;  they  need  replace¬ 
ment;  prices  have  risen;  school  dis¬ 
tricts  must  budget  more  money  for  this 
necessary  educational  expenditure. 
The  cost  of  supplies  too  has  risen  with 
other  costs;  and  many  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  to  choose  between  adequate 
supplies  and  adequate  salaries  for  their 
teachers. 


Slot*  Aid 
l947-4« 
under  the 
Patcou  Act 
Exciwtiv*  of 
Tranepertation 
and  Dopondont 
Children 

_ (1) 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY  (Cont.) 


Atlantic  Highlands..  7,896.00 

Atlantic  Twp .  3,875.00 

Avon  .  518.25 

Belmar _ _  2,686.26 

Bradley  Beach .  3,566.19 

Brielle  . 1,759.29 

Deal  .  471.00 

Eatontown  .  9,374.50 

Fair  Haven .  15,573.00 

Farmingdale  . .  3,709.50 

Freehold  Boro .  23,939.50 

Freehold  Twp .  13,762.00 

Highlands  .  15,359.50 

Holmdel .  4,416.50 

Howell  .  28,958.50 

Interlaken  _  635.10 

Keansburg  _  4,820.00 

Keyport  . 23,941.50 

Little  Silver .  3,066.00 

Long  Branch .  85,430.50 

Manalapan  . 19,121.50 

Manasquan  _  10,844.06 

Marlboro  .  14,454.00 

Matawan  .  28,622.00 

Middletown .  50,466.00 

Millstone  _ 9,122.00 

Monmouth  Beach .  260.25 

Neptime  City .  14,009.00 

Neptime  Twp _  71,219.00 

Oceanport  _  1,471.12 

Ocean  Twp .  24,592.00 

Raritan  _  14,752.50 

Red  Bank. .  34,785.00 

Roosevelt  . .  11,029.00 

Rumson  _  1,185.75 

Sea  Bright . .  297.75 

Sea  Girt _  387.00 

Shrewsbury  Boro .  354.00 

Shrewsbury  Twp .  20,440.50 

South  Belmar _  3,821.50 

Spring  Lake, . .  768.00 

Spring  Lake  Hghts...  8,157.50 

Union  Beach .  21,046.50 

Upper  Freehold .  17,354.50 

Wall  Twp .  34,848.00 

West  Long  Branch..  16,618.50 


Total  _ _ $  710,441.07 

MORRIS  COUNTY 

Boonton  Town .  $  16,622.50 

Boonton  Twp .  3,815.00 

Butler .  16,842.66 

Chatham  Boro .  41,108.50 

Chatham  Twp .  13,390.50 

Chester .  4,740.00 

Denville  .  35,694.00 

Dover  .  50,260.50 

Blast  Hanover _  14,172.50 

Florham  Park.._ .  2,209.08 

Hanover .  19,138.50 

Harding  . 594.75 

Jefferson  .  1,463.82 

Kinnelon  .  1,542.06 

Lincoln  Park. .  23,095.50 

Madison .  3,906.09 

Mendham  Boro .  6,820.50 

Mendham  Twp .  3,211.52 

Mine  Hill .  9,100.50 

Montville  .  19,371.50 

Morris  Plains .  7,499.50 


r  Mcoa  Act 
Ontributioii 


194S^  PrepoMd 

Weighted  Dbtributien 

Pupils  in  of  $13,000,000 
Average  based  on  45-4A 
Daily  weighted  pupils 

Attendance  in  ADA 

(3)  (3) 

(Exclusive  of 
Transportotiei 
and  Dependent 
Children)  pbn 
$13,000,000 
Distributien 
('ll 

380.00 

8,399.87 

16,2  *  87 

199.00 

4,398.88 

8,2';'?  1 

172.75 

3,818.62 

4  3 

563.75 

12,461.64 

X5,l»7.9« 

549.00 

12,135.59 

15,701.73 

117.75 

2,602.85 

•4,362.14 

157.00 

3,470.47 

,3,941.47 

286.75 

6,338.58 

•H>,713.0u 

437.50 

9,670.90 

25,243! 

104.25 

2,304.44 

6  013.( 

994.25 

21,977.80 

4^917.3o 

408.00 

9,018.80 

22(780.80 

384.25 

8,493.81 

23,853.31 

174.75 

3,862.83 

;  8,279.38 

737.75 

16,307.90 

'  45,266.4C 

127.00 

2,807.32 

'  3,442.42 

453.00 

10,013.52 

14,83352 

802.25 

17,733.66 

41,675.16 

270.50 

5,979.38 

9,045.38 

2,760.75 

61,026.12 

46,456.62 

492.25 

10,881.14 

30,002.64 

354.00 

7,825.14 

18,66920 

386.00 

8,532.49 

72,986.49 

878.00 

19,408.11 

3,030.11 

1,709.00 

37,777.28 

3,24328 

253.00 

5,592.54 

.4,714.64 

86.75 

1,917.60 

2,177.88 

403.50 

8,919.33 

22,928.33 

1,843.50 

40,750.39 

111,969.39 

210.00 

4,642.03 

6,113.18 

818.50 

18,092.87 

42,68427 

333.75 

7,377.51 

22,130.01 

1,537.50 

33,986.29 

68,77129 

127.00 

2,807.32 

13,836.32 

395.25 

8,736.9f> 

9,922.71 

99.25 

2,193.91 

2,491.66 

129.00 

2,851.53  ‘ 

3,238.53 

118.00 

2,608.38' 

2,962.38 

360.75 

7,974.3*' 

28,414.88 

142.25 

3,144.42 

6,965.92 

256.00 

5,658.86 

6,426.86 

201.25 

4,448.61 

12,606.U 

444.75 

9,831.16 

30,877.66 

461.75 

10,206  '  • 

27,561.44 

837.00 

18,501  > 

53,349.81 

392.75 

8,681  • 

25,30020 

25,585.75  $ 

565,570.  i 

$ 

1,276,011.66 

893.75  $ 

19,756.26 

$ 

36,378.76 

127.50 

2,818.38 

6,633.38 

454.50 

10,046.68 

26,889.34 

1,100.75 

24,331.97 

65.440.47 

381.75 

8,438.55 

21,829.06 

292.00 

6,454.63 

11,194.63 

751.50 

16,611.84 

52.305.84 

1,650.75 

,  36,489.67 

86,750.17 

318.75 

7,045.94 

21,218.44 

285.00 

6,299.90 

8,508.96 

502.75 

11,113.24 

30,251.74 

198.25 

4,382.30 

4.977.06 

307.50 

6,797.26 

8,261.08 

103.00 

2,276.81 

3.818.87 

478.25 

10,571.67 

33,667.17 

1,165.50 

25,763.27 

29,669.36 

232.75 

5,144.92 

11,965.42 

168.00 

3,713.63 

6.925.18 

260.75 

5,763.85 

14,864.38 

547.25 

12,096.91 

31,468.41 

303.25 

6,703.31 

14,202.81 
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COUNTY  (Cont.) 


Morristown _  13,429.80 

Morris  Twp .  13,138.00 

Mt.  Lakes .  11,217.50 

Mt.  Arlington .  725.69 

Mt.  Olive . . 11,721.50 

Netoong .  13,210.00 

Parsippany- 

Troy  Hills .  31,569.50 

Pa.  saic  _  11,947.00 

Pe<Wiannock  . 28,004.50 

J  ^twiolph . .  32,732.00 

lU  *»dale _  5,350.00 

Rot  aivvay  Boro .  25,114.00 

Rockaway  Twp .  16,064.50 

Roxbury  . 39,462.50 

Washington  .  9,782.00 

Whart.j.i  .  11,515.00 

- 

<btal  . $  569,582.97 


1,884.25 

41,651.16 

55,080.96 

878.50 

19,419.16 

32,557.16 

515.25 

11,389.55 

22,607.05 

84.75 

1,873.39 

2,599.08 

353.25 

7,808.56 

19,530.06 

370.00 

8,178.82 

21,388.82 

942.75 

20,839.40 

52,408.90 

410.50 

9,074.06 

21,021.06 

601.75 

13,301.63 

41,306.13 

578.00 

12,776.64 

45,508.64 

175.00 

3,868.36 

9,218.36 

641.00 

14,169.24 

39,283.24 

526.75 

11,643.76 

27,708.26 

893.75 

19,756.25 

59,218.75 

303.00 

6,697.79 

16,479.79 

532.50 

11,770.86 

23,285.86 

1,214.50  $  446,839.62  $  1,016,422.59 
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0.80 

i3.r. 
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i2.42 

(3.52 

75.16 

15.38 
>6.62 
)2.64 
1920 
16.49 
10.11 
13.28 
14.54 

n.88 

28.33 

59.39 
13.19 
84.87 
30.01 
7129 
36.32 
22.71 

91.66 
38.53 
62.38 

14.85 
65.92 

26.86 
06.11 

177.66 
•61.44 
(49.81 
10020 
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178.76 
133.38 
189.34 
140.47 
129.06 
194.63 
105.84 
750.17 
.18.44 
■'«.98 
31.74 
77.06 
31.08 
18  87 
.,7.17 
--Q36 

-.3,42 
73  15 
M.35, 

8.41 
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ocean  county 

Bamegat  . .  $ 

Bay  Head . 

^ach  Haven . 

^achwood  . 

Berkeley  . 

Brick . 

Dover  . . 

Eagleswood  . 

Harvey  Cedars . 

828.50 

258.75 

508.88 

1,181.26 

3,335.96 

12,993.00 

29,284.00 

2,560.59 

41.25 

32.75  $ 
86.25 

139.50 

119.50 
190.75 
350.00 
861.00 

74.00 

13.75 

723.94  $ 
1,906.55 
3,083.64 
2,641.54 
4,216.51 
7,736.72 

19,032.32 

1,635.76 

303.94 

1,552.44 

2,165.30 

3,592.52 

3,822.80 

7,552.47 

20,729.72 

48,316.32 

4,196.35 

345.19 

Island  Heights  . 

204.00 

68.00 

1,503.13 

1,707.13 

Jackson  . 

15,764.50 

396.75 

8,770.12 

24,534.62 

Lacey  . 

4,562.00 

144.50 

3,194.16 

7,756.16 

Lakehurst  . 

4,476.64 

134.25 

2,967.58 

7,444.22 

Lakewood  . 

38,355.00 

1,312.50  . 

29,012.69 

67,367.69 

Lavallette  . 

121.50 

40.50 

895.25 

1,016.75 

Little  Egg  Harbor _ 

3,531.50 

103.25 

2,282.33 

5,813.83 

Long  Beach . . 

222.75 

74.25 

1,641.29 

1,864.04 

Manchester . . 

2,680.13 

94.50 

2,088.91 

4,769.04 

Mantoloking  . 

24.00 

8.00 

176.85 

200.85 

Ocean  . . 

3,085.50 

78.25 

1,729.71 

4,815.21 

Ocean  Gate . 

121.50 

40.50 

895.25 

1,016.75 

Pine  Beach . 

101.25 

33.75 

746.04 

847.29 

Phimsted  . . 

5,880.02 

230.00 

5,084.13 

10,964.15 

Point  Pleasant . 

16,827.00 

400.50 

8,853.02 

25,680.02 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 

5,604.51 

298.25 

6,592.79 

12,197.30 

Seaside  Heights . 

267.75 

89.25 

1,972.86 

2,240.61 

Seaside  Park . 

Ship  Bottom 

270.00 

90.00 

1,989.44 

2,259.44 

Beach  Arlington.... 

114.75 

38.25 

845.51 

960.26 

South  Toms  River _ 

4,386.00 

94.00 

2,077.86 

6,463.86 

Stafford  . 

5,142.00 

188.00 

4,155.72 

9,297.72 

Surf  aty . .  ... 

72.75 

24.25 

536.04 

608.79 

Tuckerton  _ 

7,409.50 

219.25 

4,846.50 

12,256.00 

Union  . 

4,839.66 

146.25 

3,232.84 

8,072.50 

Total .  $ 

PASSAIC  COUNTY 

175,056.40 

6,214.50  $ 

137,370.94  $ 

312,427.34 

Bloomingdale  _  $ 

22,138.50 

512.75  $ 

11,334.29  $ 

33,472.79 

Clifton  . 

111,587.50 

7,241.75 

160,078.20 

271,665.70 

Haledon  . . 

10,318.00 

752.50 

16,633.94 

26,951.94 

Hawthorne  . . 

28,707.00 

1,769.00 

39,103.58 

67,810.58 

Little  Falls . . 

3,253.50 

628.75 

13,898.46 

17,151.96 

North  Haledon . 

14,572.50 

448.75 

9,919.58 

24,492.08 

Passaic  . 

Passaic  Co. 

22,023.75 

7,341.25 

162,277.63 

184,301.38 

Reg.  H.  S . 

53,935.82 

728.75 

16,108.95 

70,044.77 

Paterson  . 

50,977.50 

16,992.50 

375,617.60 

426,595.10 

Pompton  Lakes . 

7,987.59 

608.75 

13,456.36 

21,443.95 

Prospect  Park . 

11,487.08 

613.75 

13,566.89 

25,053.97 

Ringwood  . 

736.50 

245.50 

5,426.75 

6,163.25 

Totowa  . . . 

1,572.75 

524.25 

11,588.50 

13,161.25 

Wanaquc  . . 

19,353.50 

540.25 

11,942.18 

31,295.68 

Wayne  . 

19,093.00 

1,397.50 

30,891.61 

49,984.61 

West  Milford . 

1,296.00 

432.00 

9,549.32 

10,845.32 

West  Paterson . . 

5,174.50 

406.75 

8,991.17 

14,165.67 

Total . 3 

384,214.99 

41,184.75  $ 

910,385.01  $  1,294,600.00 

THE  TAX  CRISIS 

More  state  school  money  means  less 
to  be  raised  by  local  taxes.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean  spending  more 
on  schools.  School  boards  will  continue 
to  write  school  budgets  for  approval  by 
the  voters  or  by  city  boards  of  school 
estimate.  If  more  money  is  needed, 
the  increased  state  aid  would  help 
supply  it;  if  not,  local  school  taxes 
can  be  reduced. 

This  type  of  state  help  is  badly 
needed  in  '  New  Jersey  however. 
Failure  to  give  adequate  state  help  in 
the  past  has  forced  property  taxes  in 
the  state  higher  and  higher,  until  they 
have  become  an  unbearable  burden  on 
the  individual  home  owner.  Mean¬ 
while  other  citizens  have  almost  wholly 
escaped  the  tax  burden. 

Home  Taxes  Go  Up 
Our  Department  of  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  boasts  in  ’ts  Fortune  adver¬ 
tising  that  New  Jersey  has  no  indi¬ 
vidual  or  state  corporation  income  tax 
and  no  state  sales  tax.  At  the  same  time 
a  report  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  that  New  Jersey,  in 
1941,  depended  on  property  taxes  more 
heavily  than  any  other  state  for  its 
state  and  local  revenues. 

Says  James  A.  Arnold,  Jr.,  of 
Princeton  Surveys,  in  The  New  Jersey 
Compass  for  November,  1947. 

**111  New  Jersey  a  man  may  own  real 
estate  worth  $50,000  and  pay  annual  taxes 
ranging  from  $350  to  $3^,  while  his 
neighbor  may  own  securities  worth  $50,000 
and  pay  no  State  or  local  taxes  at  alL 
There  is  probably  no  comparable  state 
where  the  over-all  lax  load  is  apportioned 
with  so  little  regard  for  ability  to  pay 
or  for  public  benefits  derived  from  the 
expenditure  of  tax  dollars. 

“There  is  probably  no  comparable  slate 
where  the  difference  between  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  home  owners  and  those  im¬ 
posed  upon  apartment  dwellers  is  so  great. 
Although  the  small  home  owner  pays  a 
substantial  lax.  New  Jersey  is  virtually  a 
lax  haven  for  wealthy  individuals  who 
own  littfe  or  no  real  properly.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  a  man  who  earns  S40  weekly  and 
who  owns  a  small  home  worth  $5,000 
may  pay  annual  property  taxes  ranging 
from  $50  to  $350  while  an  apartment 
dweller  of  larger  means  may  pay  no 
Slate  and  local  taxes  at  all." 

Higher  Tax  Rates 

Meanwhile  local  property  taxes  have 
continued  to  rise.  New  Jersey’s  aver¬ 
age  tax  rate  has  gone  from  .S4.74  per 
SIQO  in  194.1  to  S.S.l.T  in  1946.  to 
S.S..S8  in  1947. 

The  1947  local  tax  rate  w  as  over  $7 
per  hundred  in  7.'i  New  Jersey  munici¬ 
palities:  between  S6  and  .S7  in  96 
others. 

This  was  necessary  to  raise  the  .S298 
millions  of  taxes  which  are  loaded  on 
property  by  the  state’s  failure  to 
broaden  its  tax  base,  tax  all  its  re¬ 
sources  equitably,  and  give  reasonable 
aid  from  such  taxes  for  such  activities 
as  schools. 
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To  meet  its  school  crisis  this  jear 
New  Jersey  levied  $101,654,494  in 
local  school  taxes,  as  compared  with 
$91,055,903  the  year  before — an 
increase  of  more  than  ten  and  a  half 
million.  The  local  school  hill  in  1947 
is  $28  million  higher  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago — all  in  the  name  of  "no  new 
taxes." 

N>w  Jersey  Is  Able 

(!!an  New  Jersey  afford  good 
schools?  A  recent  report  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  (’onference  Board 
placed  New  Jersey  income  at  $1494 
per  capita,  fourth  highest  in  the  nation. 
Ahead  of  New  Jersey  were  Nevada 
($1703),  New  York  ($1633),  and 
California  ($1531). 

But  there  is  other  evidence.  New 
Jersey  in  1946  drank  over  112,0(X),000 
gallons  of  beer.  It  smoked  some 
450,(KX),000  packages  of  cigarettes. 
And  in  1947  it  wagered  $170,(X)0.0(X) 
at  its  racetracks.  Thus  every  time  it 
spent  a  dollar  on  its  schools,  it  drank 
a  gallon  of  beer  and  smoked  four  packs 
of  cigarettes.  Every  time  it  spent  ttvo 
dollars  on  its  schools,  it  bet  $3  on  the 
ponies. 

New  Jersey  can  afford  good  schot)ls; 
the  question  is  merely  how  to  go  about 
paying  for  them. 

N.  J.  BACKGROUND 

The  campaign  for  adequate  state 
school  aid  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
going  on  for  two  decades. 

I'ntil  1947-48,  however.  New  Jersey 
schools  were  financed  almost  entirely 
on  a  local  basis,  w  ith  money  raised  by 
local  property  taxes.  In  this  respect 
New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  least  pro¬ 
gressive  states  in  the  country. 

The  Pascoe  School  equalization  Act 
(Chap.  63,  P.  L.  194()i,  which  took 
effect  July  1.  1947.  gave  substantial 
aid  to  the  poorer  school  districts.  It 
guarantees  them  enough  state  money 
so  that  they  can  spend  $94  "on  every 
pupil,  with  a  reasonable  local  tax. 
Thus  it  ended  the  great  inecjualities  in 
slate  aid  for  schools. 

To  manv  districts,  however,  it  gave 
little  help.  Ihey  received  only  $3  of 
stale  aid  |)er  pupil  w  ith  school  costs 
in  excess  of  $2(M)  jM’r  pu})il.  In  these 
districts- -esjjecially  the  larger  cities 
where  costs  are  nearly  $3(K)  |)er  pupil 
— s<-hools  are  almost  wholly  a  burden 
on  local  homes  and  })roj)erty.  ‘The 
Newark  lax  rale  is  $5.73.  the  Jersey 
Cit\  rate  $7.78  on  virtually  190% 
assessment  of  their  pro})erty.  The 
money  raised  for  schools  by  non- 
proj)ertv  state  taxes  goes  largely  to  help 
the  poorer  districts. 

At  the  same  time  the  $94  per  pupil 
guaranteed  in  the  poorer  districts  is 
far  too  little  in  a  time  of  rising  costs. 
School  costs  throughout  New  Jersey 
averaged  $193.04  |)er  pupil  in  1945-46; 


SALEM  COUNTY 


State  AM 

Pascoe  Act 

1947-48 

Distribution 

under  the 

1945-46 

Proposed 

(Exclusive  of 

Patcee  Act 

Weighted 

Distribution 

Transportoties 

Exclusive  of 

Pupilt  in 

of  $13,000,000 

and  Dependent 

Trantpertation 

Average 

based  on  45-46 

Children)  plus 

and  Dependent 

Daily 

weighted  pupils 

$13,000,000 

Children 

Attendance 

in  ADA 

Distribution 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Alloway  . 

$ 

11,103.00 

299.50  $ 

6,620.42  $ 

17,723.42 

Elmer  . 

6,417.50 

211.25 

4,669.66 

11,087.16 

Elsinboro . 

3,216.50 

104.75 

2,315.49 

5,531.99 

Lower  Alloway  Creek 

10,803.00 

234.50 

5,183.60 

15,986.60 

Lower  Penns  Neck.. 

4,137.00 

1,379.00 

30,482.66 

34,619.66 

Mannington  . 

6,423.00 

244.50 

5,404.65 

11,827.65 

Oldmans  . 

9,570.00 

285.00 

6,299.90 

15,869.90 

Penns  Grove . 

7,476.50 

769.75 

17,015.25 

24.491.75 

Penns  Grove  and 

Upper  Penns  Neck 

Regional  High  Schl. 

30,572.09 

601.25 

13,290.57 

43.862.66 

Pilesgrove . 

31,434.50 

721.75 

15,954.22 

47,388.72 

Pittsgrove . 

15,137.00 

390.50 

8,631.97 

23,768.97 

Quinton  . 

14,318.00 

292.00 

6,454.63 

20,772.63 

Salem  . 

46,266.00 

1,409.00 

31,145.81 

77,411.81 

Upper  Penns  Neck.... 

30,722.00 

838.00 

18,523.91 

49,245.91 

Upper  Pittsgrove . 

21,616.50 

434.75 

9,610.11 

31,226.61 

Total . 

$ 

249,212.59 

8,215.50  $ 

181,602.85  $ 

;  430.815.44 

SO.MERSET  COUNTY 

Bedminster . 

$ 

541.50 

180.50  $ 

3,989.94  $ 

:  4,531.44 

Bernards  . 

38,455.00 

1,101.50 

24,348.55 

62,803.55 

Bound  Brook . 

32,809.50 

1,159.25 

25,625.11 

58,434.61 

Branchburg  . 

2,601.50 

205.25 

4,537.03 

7,138.53 

Bridgewater  . 

78,035.00 

1,922.50 

42,4%.68 

120,531.68 

E.  Millstone . 

.  1,155.62 

50.75 

1,121.83 

2,277.45 

Far  Hills . 

388.82 

65.25 

1,442.35 

1,831.17 

Franklin  . 

52,528.50 

1,187.75 

26,255.10 

78,783.60 

Green  Brook . 

5,130.50 

135.75 

3,000.74 

8,131.24 

Hillsborough  . 

15,064.00 

511.00 

11,295.61 

26,359.61 

Manville  . 

51,985.50 

1,198.25 

26,487.20 

78,472.70 

Millstone  . . 

487.16 

30.25 

668.67 

1,155.83 

Montgomery  . 

13,563.50 

328.25 

7,255.94 

20,819.44 

North  Plainfield . 

53,047.00 

1,690.50 

37,368.34 

90,415.34 

Peapack-Gladstone .. 

2,594.71 

181.75 

4,017.57 

6,612.28 

Rocky  Hill . 

4,420.00 

90.00 

1,989.44 

6,409.44 

Somerville  . 

53,142.00 

1,493.00 

33,002.62 

86,144.62 

So.  Bound  Brook . 

14,724.50 

361.75 

7,996.45 

22,720.95 

Warren  . 

15,928.00 

397.00 

8,775.64 

24,703.64 

Watchung  . 

6,511.00 

217.50 

4,807.82 

11,318.82 

Total . 

$ 

443,113.31 

12,507.75  $ 

276,482.63  $  719,595.94 

SUSSEX  COUNTY 

Andover  Boro . 

$ 

4,021.50 

97.25  $ 

2,149.70  $  6,171J0 

Branchville  . 

1,944.50 

96.75 

2,138.65 

4,083.15 

Byram  . 

257.25 

85.75 

1,895.50 

2,152.75 

Frankford  . 

3,730.50 

218.75 

4,835.45 

8,565.95 

Franklin  . 

39,222.50 

843.75 

18,651.01 

57,873.51 

Fredon  . 

1,729.50 

69.25 

1,530.76 

3,260.26 

Green  . 

3,647.50 

96.25 

2,127.60 

5,775.10 

Hamburg  . 

10,295.50 

228.25 

5,045.44 

15,340.94 

Hampton  . , . 

2,491.00 

91.50 

2,022.60 

4,513.60 

Hardyston  . 

8,295.50 

198.25 

4,382.30 

12,677.80 

Hopatcong  . 

351.75 

117.25 

2,591.80 

2,943.55 

Lafayette  . 

7,903.00 

169.50 

3,746.78 

11,649.78 

Montague  . 

1,631.54 

71.50 

1,580.50 

3,212.04 

Newton  . 

30,257.00 

910.50 

20,126.51 

50,383.51 

Ogdensburg  . 

6,267.00 

282.50 

6,244.64 

12,511.64 

Sandyston  . 

2,960.50 

100.75 

2,227.07 

5,187.57 

Sparta  . 

2,959.66 

351.25 

7,764.35 

10,724.01 

Stanhope  . 

7,306.50 

194.75 

4,304.93 

11,611.43 

Stillwater  . 

3,362.00 

119.50 

2,641.54 

6.003N 

Sussex  . 

9,307.50 

256.25 

5,664.38 

14,971.88 

Vernon  . 

8,672.50 

263.25 

5,819.12 

14,491.62 

Walpack  . 

45.00 

15.00 

331.57 

376.57 

Wantage  . 

17,177.00 

435.50 

9,626.69 

26,803.68 

Total . 

$ 

174,919.56 

5,412.50  $ 

119,642.80  $  294,562.3e 
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UNION  COUNTY 


Clark  . $ 

1,233.00 

411.00  $ 

9,085.12  $ 

10,318.12 

Cranford  . 

35,469.50 

2,579.75 

57,025.13 

92,494.63 

Elizabeth  . 

41,924.71 

12,011.50 

265,513.07 

307,437.78 

Garwood  . 

1,373.25 

457.75 

10,118.52 

11,491.77 

Hillside  . 

'48,566.50 

3,095.25 

68,420.21 

116,986.71 

Kenilworth  . 

6,887.50 

471.75 

10,427.99 

17,315.49 

Linden  . 

12,606.00 

4,202.00 

92,884.81 

105,490.81 

Mountainside  . 

1,461.29 

153.50 

3,393.10 

4,854.39 

New  Providence  Bor. 

15,555.00 

438.50 

9,693.00 

25,248.00 

New  Providence  Twp. 

1,002.00 

334.00 

7,383.04 

8,385.04 

Plainfield . 

21,513.82 

5,761.00 

127,346.36 

148,860.18 

Rahway  . 

7,873.50 

2,624.50 

58,014.33 

65,887.83 

Roselle  . 

37,682.50 

2,183.25 

48,260.54 

85,943.04 

Roselle  Park . 

35,930.00 

1,653.00 

36,539.41 

72,469.41 

Scotch  Plains . 

64,834.50 

1,666.25 

36,832.30 

101,666.80 

Springfield  . 

1,941.00 

647.00 

14,301.87 

16,242.87 

Summit  . 

7,185.75 

2,395.25 

52,946.78 

60,132.53 

Union  . 

95,280.00 

4,842.00 

107,031.95 

202,311.95 

Union  Co.  Reg.  H.  S. 

72,252.15 

1,005.00 

22,215.43 

94,467.58 

Westfield  . 

10,173.00 

3,391.00 

74,957.73 

85,130.73 

Winfield  . 

44,086.00 

469.00 

10,367.20 

54,453.20 

Total  . 

$564,830.97 

50,792.25  $1,122,757.89  $1,687,588.86 

WARREN  COUNTY 

AUamuchy  . $ 

3,366.00 

109.00  $ 

2,409.44  $ 

5,775.44 

Alpha  . 

13,115.00 

342.50 

7,570.93 

20,685.93 

Belvidere  . 

12,018.00 

347.00 

7,670.40 

19,688.40 

Blairstown  . 

8,422.50 

243.75 

5,388.07 

13,810.57 

Franklin  . 

8,617.00 

255.50 

5,647.80 

14,264.80 

Frelinghuysen  . 

3,495.50 

113.25 

2,503.38 

5,998.88 

Greenwich . 

7,362.00 

198.00 

4,376.77 

11,738.77 

Hackettstown  . 

15,371.50 

533.25 

11,787.44 

27,158.94 

Hardwick . 

2,839.50 

69.25 

1,530.77 

4,370.27 

Harmony . 

14,537.00 

310.50 

6,863.57 

21,400.57 

Hope  . 

3,334.55 

97.25 

2,149.70 

5,484.25 

Independence  . 

8,387.00 

200.50 

4,432.03 

12,819.03 

Knowlton  . 

8,242.00 

203.00 

4,487.30 

12,729.30 

Liberty  . 

1,864.50 

66.75 

1,475.51 

3,340.01 

Lopatcong  . 

13,018.50 

292.75 

6,471.21 

19,489.71 

Mansfield  . . 

5,085.00 

187.50 

4,144.67 

9,229.67 

Oxford  . 

11,645.93 

245.75 

5,432.28 

17,078.21 

Pahaquarry  _ 

188.34 

9.25 

204.48 

392.82 

Phillipsburg  . 

50,074.00 

2,481.00 

54,842.27 

104,916.27 

Pohatcong  . 

11,646.50 

339.75 

7,510.14 

19,156.64 

Washington  Boro . 

20,874.00 

716.00 

15,827.11 

36,701.11 

Washington  Twp . 

9,947.50 

246.25 

5,443.33 

15,390.83 

White  . 

8,552.00 

233.00 

5,150.44 

13,702.44 

Total . $ 

242,003.82 

7,840.75  $ 

173,319.04  $ 

415,322.86 

STATE 

Atlantic  . $ 

296,169.51 

15,877.50  $ 

350,970.64  $ 

647,140.15 

Bergen  . 

1,574,970.15 

67,285.75 

1,487,345.15 

3,062,315.30 

Burlington  . 

491,454.00 

15,380.75 

339,990.03 

831,444.03 

Camden  . . 

789,971.21 

37,435.00 

827,497.14 

1,617,468.35 

Cape  May . 

78,700.14 

4,487.00 

99,184.72 

177,884.86 

Cumberland  . 

391,427.00 

11,749.50 

259,721.59 

651,148.59 

Essex  . 

709,379.05 

111,825.50 

2,471,892.12 

3,181,271.17 

Gloucester  . 

544,924.75 

13,792.25 

304376.39 

849,801.14 

Hudson  . 

659,099.87 

69,472.75 

1,535,688.58 

2,194,788.45 

Hunterdon  . 

167,881.93 

5,722.50 

126,495.32 

294,377.25 

Mercer  . . 

361,163.45 

26,090.25 

576,722.51 

937,885.96 

Middlesex  . . 

735,285.94 

31,017.75 

685,644.44 

1,420,930.38 

Monmouth  . 

710,441.07 

25,585.75 

565,570.59 

1,276,011.66 

Morris  . 

569,582.97 

20,214.50 

446,839.62 

1,016,422.59 

Ocean  . . 

175,056.40 

6,214.50 

137,370.94 

312,427.34 

Passaic  . 

384,214.99 

41,184.75 

910,385.01 

1,294,600.00 

Salem  . 

249,212.59 

8,215.50 

181,602.85 

430,815.44 

Somei-set . 

443,lll31 

12,507.75 

276,482.63 

719,595.94 

Sussex  . 

174,919.56 

5,412.50 

119,642.80 

294,562.36 

Union  . 

564,830.97 

50,792.25 

1,122,757.89 

1,687,588.86 

Warren  . 

242,003.82 

7,840.75 

173,319.04 

415,322.86 

Total  . 

.  $10,313,802.68  588,104.75  $13,000,000.00  $23,313,802.( 

this  year  it  will  be  siubslaiitially  higher, 
and  a  further  rise  in  1948-49  is 
inevitable. 

Foreseeing  this  situation  the  Fdu- 
eational  Planning  Commission  asked 
the  1947  l..egislature  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $13,000,0(X)  in  state  school 
aid.  This  request  was  known  as  PLAN 
B,  and  was  covered  by  Senate  Bill  106, 
introduced  by  former  Senator  Herbert 
J.  Pascoe  of  Union  County. 

At  a  Senate  Hearing  on  this  pro¬ 
posal,  representatives  of  dozens  of 
slate-wide,  county  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  appeared  to  urge  it  on  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  In  its  closing  sessions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Legislature  referred  this  pro- 
)K>sal,  and  the  whole  question  of  state 
aid.  to  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has,  held  sessions  for  the 
past  six  months,  and  has  recommen^d 
the  S20  Plan — identical  with  Plan  B 
in  the  total  amount  to  be  appropriated, 
and  similar  jn  the  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  money  to  school  districts. 

HOW  OTHER  STATES 
DO  IT 

Only  eleven  states  raise  and  distrib¬ 
ute  less  than  25%  of  their  school  costs 
on  a  stale- wide  basis.  New  Jersey  is 
45th  among  the  states  in  this  respect. 

Nearly  half  of  the  states  provide 
over  .50%  of  the  money  for  education 
on  a  state-wide  basis.  If  New  Jersey 
were  in  this  class,  it  would  be  pro¬ 
viding  state  school  funds  of  at  least 
$60,000,000. 

While  New  Jersey  this  year  averages 
less  than  $27  per  pupil  in  all  state  aid 
to  schools,  its  neighbors  are  far  more 
generous.  New'  York  provides  $82  per 
pupil;  Pennsylvania  $65;  Delaware 
over  $200;  and  Connecticut,  under 
new  legislation,  about  $41. 

Outside  the  New  Jersey  area.  Ohio 
and  Texas  average  $80;  Michigan 
•$92;  Florida  $105;  Indiana  $71; 
California  $127 ;  and  Washington  is 
giving  its  school  districts  $135  per 
pupil. 

State  support  for  schools  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  $(>8^1 
million  in  1940  to  $1..524  million  in 
1947 — an  increase  over  120  per  cent. 


These  are  the  figures  on  which 
the  Slate  School  Aid  Commission 
has  based  its  recommendations. 
Using  194,5-4()  weighted  pupils  in 
ADA.  the  $13,(XX),IKX)  would  pro¬ 
vide  $22.10  per  pupil.  If  the  en¬ 
rollment  for  194(»-47  proves  to  be 
higher,  the  amount  jter  pupil  would 
Ik*  sofnewhat  less. 
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The  Outdoors:  God’s  Classroom  ToTeachers 


ALLING  ALL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

teachers! 

Are  you  using  your  environment  as 
un  educational  aid  or  are  you  living 
within  your  four  walls  and  limiting 
your  equipment  and  tools  to  those 


things  which  money  can  buy?  Are 
you  ignoring  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
the  beauty  of  the  trees,  the  magic  of 
the  pond,  the  solitude  of  the  woods? 
Are  you  resisting  their  call  yet  fool¬ 
ishly  struggling  to  teach  children  to 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 
Suggestions  we  hope 


will  find  helpful  and  interesting 


very 


modern 


note 


Distinguished  board 
gives  a  new  kind  of 
editing  ef  records 
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S  Be  noo-bresluulc.  ^ 


The  Board 
consists  of  those 
Hwhiuii  educntnrs 

Douglas  Mooro— 

Head,  Department 
ofMusic.GilumbuU. 

• 

Howard  Hansen— 

Com  poser  -  con  d  u  c- 
tor;  Director,  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music. 

o 

Conouioro  Toggord- 

Poet;  member  of  the 
faculty , Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College. 

o 

londolph  Smith- 

Child  Psychologist; 
Director,Little  Red 
School  House. 


They  soloct,  plan, 
twporviso.  loch 
rocord  must 

1  Re  Fun 

2  Fincourage  musi¬ 
cal  growth. 

3  .Aim  at  specific 
age  leveL 

4  Be  pre-tested  on 
children.  _ 


Concern  over  what  today’s  children  listen  to, 
brings  about  exceptional  editing  to  help  them 
grow  up  with  an  ear  for^jt  ^good  music  —  typified 
in  the  young  people’s  records  briefed  below. 


For  the  Pre-School  Child 

“Linie  Indian  Drum" — Red  Fox  learns  the  use  of  drum 
talk.  Told  by  David  Brooks,  star  of  “Brigadoon”; 
music  by  Alex  North, 

"Penny  Whistle" — a  story  about  learning  to  build  a  mel¬ 
ody.  Played  on  a  real  penny  whistle  by  Henry  Brandt. 

For  the  Elementary-School  Child 
"The  Wonderful  Vielin"—plaved  by  Mischa  MischakofF, 
concert  master  of  Toscanini-NBC  Orchestra — written 
and  told  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Moore,  Columbia  University. 
"Toy  Symphony"— a  classic  symphony  by  Haydn, 
played  as  originally  composed  with  a  tin  trumpet, 
rattle,  toy  drum,  triangle,  three  bird  whistles:  cuckoo, 
quail  and  nightingale. 

If  further  interested,  you  might  hear  these  records  at 
almost  any  music  shop  selling  classical  records. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you  just  as  millions  of 
people  find  chewing  H'rtglefs  Spearmint  (ium 
helpful  to  them. 

Wrigloy't  Spearmint  Gum 
is  your  standard  of  quality  for 
complete  chewing  satisfaction 


/fy  Rose  R.  Fradhsco 

Lanning  Demonstration  School, 
Trenton  STC 

protect  animals  and  plants  because 
they  serve  man;  to  conserve  the  soil 
because  without  it  man  would  be  lost; 
to  exercise  care  in  the  woods  because 
each  year  forest  fires  sweep  away 
thousands  of  acres  of  trees  that  could 
have  served  man? 

If  you  have  been  unaware  that  your 
struggles  are  in  vain,  awaken  now 
before  it  is  too  late! 

If  WE  ARE  more  concerned  with  de¬ 
veloping  children  with  a  scientific 
method  of  thinking  and  acting  than 
we  are  about  building  a  store  of 
refrigerated  facts,  then  we  must  take 
children  where  they  can  see  and  act 
so  that  these  concepts  we  are  trying 
to  develop  become  very  real  and 
tangible  to  the  young  children.  If 
they  see  the  toad  in  action  in  the 
farmer’s  field,  they  will  appreciate 
more  the  work  of  these  animals  and 
perhaps  get  a  little  insight  into  this 
whole  concept  of  interdependence  of 
plants  and  animals. 

We  feel  that  forest  fires  are  a 
serious  menace  to  our  w'oodlands  and 
are  to  a  great  degree  avoidable.  Talk¬ 
ing  about  this  is  going  to  do  very 
little  good  with  young  children.  See¬ 
ing  a  forest  damaged  by  fire,  feeling 
of  its  wood,  building  a  fire  and  put¬ 
ting  it  out  are  much  more  real  and 
meaningful  to  children,  and  when 
things  are  meaningful  and  close  to 
us.  w'e  act  more  discriminately.  Isn’t 
this  our  purpose  in  teaching  science? 

6  on  HAS  GIVEN  teachers  the  best 
equipped  classroom  that  can  possibly 
be  found.  He  has  placed  in  our  hands 
the  best  tools  and  equipment  yet  to 
be  manufactured.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  everyone’s  community.  The 
sun,  the  clouds,  the  rain,  the  thousands 
of  plants  and  animals  both  helpful  and 
harmful  to  man,  evidences  of  man’s 
thoughtless  actions,  evidences  of  man’s 
attempt  to  make  up  for  his  thoughtless 
destruction  are  only  some  of  the  tools 
to  be  found  everywhere— whether  city 
or  country. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  develop 
children  who  will  think  and  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  s<-ientific  principles  and 
therefore  become  better  citizens  of  a 
world  community.  Our  great  out-of-' 
doors  if  seriously  used  can  be  a  won- 
ilerful  educational  aid  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  task.  God  has  given  us  a 
gift;  let  us  use  it  advantageously! 
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New  Books  Received 


pietorial  History  at  Piinceton.  Edited 
by  Wheaton  J.  Lane.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  $6.00. 

Tentative  Course  of  Study.  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Schneider-Flnck.  Toms  River 
High  School. 

Section  I,  First  Year,  First  Term — 
Elementary  Foods  and  Nutrition. 
$1.50. 

Section  II,  First  Year,  Second  Term — 
Textiles  and  Simple  Clothing  Con¬ 
struction.  $2.00. 

Section  m,  Second  Year,  First  Term — 
Advanced  Foods  and  Nutrition. 
$1.50. 

Section  IV,  Second  Year,  Second  Term 
— Textiles  and  Clothing.  $2.00. 
Section  V,  Third  Year,  First  Term — 
Home  Furnishing.  $1.50. 

Section  VI,  Third  Year,  Second  Term 
— Advanced  Clothing  Construction. 
$1.00. 

Section  VII,  Fourth  Year,  First  Term 
— Home  Management.  $2.00. 
Section  Vin,  Fourth  Year,  Second 
Term  —  Advanced  Clothing  Con¬ 
struction.  $1.50. 

Sprouting  Your  Wings.  Unit  Studies 
for  Better  Learning.  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
$1.32. 

The  United  Nations  in  Action,  Part  H. 
Students’  Handbook.  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines.  35p  per  copy,  less  in  quantity. 
My  America.  Ames,  Ames,  and  Staples. 
U.  S.  History  for  Grades  7-8.  Webster 
Publishing  Company.  $3.32. 


Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  IVew  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R,  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
E^st  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  EnglewcMnl 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Elssex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  'St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


THE  FINEST  CHHISTMAS  GIFT 


(live  <1  Certified  Laiii|) 

i'hey're  new  .  .  .  modem  .  .  .  lovelier  ,  .  . 
and  they  give  more  light.  .  .  .  They’re  the 
Certified  lamps  on  sale  at  your  favorite  store 
or  at  your  Public  Service  office.  There  is  no 
finer  Christmas  gift  than  a  Certified  lamp. 


PVBLIC(MSERV1CE 


A-427-47 


A  VACATION  WHICH  TEACHERS 
AND  STUDENTS  CAN  AFFORD 


'A  Our  Special  Teacher 
Arrangement 
Double  Room  &  3  AAeolt 
$3.00  Per  Person 

A  Private  Hath 

'A  Sight-Seeing  Tours 
Arranged 


^  On  Capitol  Hill 
Close  to  Everything 

^  Cleon,  Homelike, 
Dignified  Atmosphere 

'A  Delicious  Home-Cooked 
Meols 


{Write  for  Further  Information) 


25  E  STREET,  NW  NAtional  5261 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OCCEMBER,  1947 
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Sci^^x  to 


PTA’s  Urge  Tax  Program; 

Elect  Mrs.  Brogley  Head 


Mrs.  Horace  J.  Brog¬ 
ley  of  New  Brunswick 
was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and 
Teacher'S  at  its  New 
York  Convention.  She 
will  seiwe  for  a  three- 
year  term. 

By  resolution  the  PTA’s 
called  on  the  Legislature  to 
“le\'y  such  taxes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  education 
in  all  schools  of  the  state.” 

The  PTA’s  also  asked  that 
young  people  be  encouraged 
to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
-sion.  It  asked  that  teaching  | 
be  made  attractive  by  ade-  j 
quate  remuneration,  classes 
of  limited  size  and  such  up-to- 
date  equipment  as  visual  aids  I 
and  radio,  as  well  as  a  great-  i 
er  voice  in  the  operation  of  j 
the  schools.  ! 

Other  resolutions  urged 
increased  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health  services;  more 
libraries,  playgrounds  and  i 
recreation  centers;  medical, 
psychological  and  psychiatric 
services  for  juvenile  offend¬ 
ers,  and  a  broader  program 
in  public  .safety,  including 
automobile  driver  training  in 
every  high  school.  • 

Other  new  officers  are  Mrs.  , 
Maurice  Attales  of  Absecon  ; 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Link  of  New¬ 
ark,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  W.  ; 
Arthur  Lofft  of  Colling.swood.  ; 
secretary”  and  Mrs.  Harold  | 
H.  Kite  of  Trenton,  treas-  I 
urer.  | 


Junior  College 
Seeking  $350,000 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  Junior 
College,  Rutherford,  is  rais¬ 
ing  a  building  and  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  $.350,000,  of 
which  $100,000  will  be  used 
for  construction  of  a  gym¬ 
nasium.  and  $250,000  for  en¬ 
dowment,  it  is  announced  by 
Edward  T.  T.  Williams,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  college  was  founded 
five  years  ago  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  eighteen  high  .school 
principals  of  the  area.  It 
develoF)ed  steadily  during  the 
war  and  now  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  nearly  1200  students. 
Becton  Hall,  containing  mod¬ 
ern  classrooms  and  lalx>ra- 
tories,  is  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion. 


Break  Into  Print 


Supervising  Principal  Wayne 
T.  Branoni  and  Samuel  Du- 
bow  of  Hillside  discuss  the 
need  for  new  motivations  for 
physical  education  in  the 
September  School  Manage¬ 
ment. 


Morris  A.  Brinn  of  New-  . 
ark’s  Cleveland  Junior  High  I 
upholds  the  wisdom  of  stu¬ 
dent  judges  on  disciplinary 
problems  in  the  October 
School  Activities. 


Ethel  Evans  Lewis  de¬ 
scribes  the  Toms  River  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  celebration  in  the 
October  School  Arts. 


Alfred  H.  Skogsberg,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Bloomfield  Junior 
High,  contributed  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  October  School 
Executive. 


H.  Louise  Cottrell,  known 
as  .safety  consultant  in  East 
Orange,  has  prepared  Safety 
Education  in  the  Elementary 
School,  a  teacher  guidebook, 
for  NYU’s  Safety  Education 
Center. 


Carl  A.  Boos  of  Metuchen 
describes  a  cooperative  film 
library  in  Coronews. 


Rose  Friedman,  guidance 
director  at  Teaneck  Junior 
High  School,  has  had  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  Americans  in  the  Mak¬ 
ing,  accepted  by  American 
Mercury  Magazine  for  early 
publication. 

'  Louis  C.  Nanassy  of  Pater¬ 
son  STC  advocates  Integrat¬ 
ing  the  Teaching  of  Short- 
i  hand  and  Transcription  with 
Realistic  Practice  in  the 
October  UBEA  Forum,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  United  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  A.s.sociation. 

Blanche  S.  Hoggard  of 

Newark  presents  The  Family 
and  the  Home,  a  primary 
unit,  in  the  November  In- 
,  structor. 

Ur.  Abel  Hanson,  Elizabeth 
Superintendent,  discu.s.ses  art 
education  from  the  (Mjint  of 
;  view  of  the  administrator  in 
I  a  general  report  €>n  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  recently  i.ssu*^!  by  Re- 
1  lated  Arts  Service. 


Note  We  Know 

The  Army  has  finally 
told  some  of  the  result  of 
its  famous  classification 
tests,  specifically  the  rat¬ 
ing  of  its  inductees  by 
professions.  Teachers 
ranked  ninth  among  the 
227  occupations  listed.  Ac¬ 
countants  held  first  place, 
writers  (but  not  editors?! 
fifth;  and  lawyers  tenth, 
right  behind  the  teachers. 
Ix)w  were  lumberjacks. 

Strictly  Personal 

Ur.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe,  super- 
\  ising  principal  of  Ruther- 
ford,  flew  to  Norway  last 
month  to  arrange  an  ex¬ 
change  of  pupils  between  the 
U.  S.  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  for  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  School  Study  Council. 


Edwin  W’intermute,  for¬ 
merly  of  Newark  where  he 
worked  on  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  become  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Education 
Journal. 

Donald  Whitken  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  has  been  made  principal 
of  John  Marshall  School,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  E.  Dwyer. 


John  R.  Worrall  is  now 

principal  of  Woodbury  High 
School,  replacing  Leslie  L. 
Lammert,  retired.  During  the 
summer  William  McKay,  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  teacher  at 
Woodbury,  died. 


J.  Leroy  Bailey,  formerly 
of  Ro.selle,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  English  de¬ 
partment  of  East  Stroud-sburg 
STC  in  Pennsylvania. 


World  Relations 
Forum  To  Meet  In 
Elizabeth  Jan.  10 

On  Saturday,  January  10; 
1948  the  New  Jersey  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  Forum  wiB 
hold  its  fifteenth  semi-annual 
conference.  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  High'  School,  Elizabeth, 
will  be  host  to  1,100  high 
school  students,  representing 
75  high  schools  of  the  State 

Twenty-four  topics,  related 
to  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States,  the  Hemis¬ 
phere,  Europe,  the  East  as 
well  as  cultural  problems, 
will  be  discussed  in  study  and 
discussion  groups.  Four 
speakers  will  speak  in  each 
group. 

While  The  World  at  the 
Cro.ssroads  has  been  chosen 
as  the  theme  of  the  day,  a 
panel  forum  on  Can  Dollars 
Save  Europe?  will  feature 
the  morning  session.  Frank 
Curran,  St.  Benedict’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Alan  Simberloff, Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School,  George 
Sweet,  Linden  High  School 
and  Dorothy  James,  Rocka- 
way  High  School,  have  been 
.selected  as  panel  speakert 
William  L.  Suckey,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forum,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  panel  ses- 
-sion. 

Dr.  Felix  Wittmer,  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
will  present  the  address  of 
the  day.  His  topic  will  be  A 
Democratic  Foreign  Policy. 

The  Spring  conference  will 
be  held  at  Lincoln  High 
School  in  Jersey  City,  Satur¬ 
day,  April  24.  Dorothy 
Thompson  has  been  secured 
as  the  principal  speaker  for 
'  the  spring  conference. 


NEW  BOOKLET  GIVES  TECHNIQUES 

FOR  WINNING  SUPPORT  AT  POIU 


If  you’re  not  sure  your  clu.sions  are  the  importance 
budget  is  going  to  pa.s.s  next  of  cooperating  groups;  use  of 
February,  or  if  you  have  any  high  .school  students  as  speak- 
other  school  issues  up  for  a  I  ers;  the  need  of  election  day 
vote,  the  NEA  has  ju.st  i.s-  i  work  with  a  voters  list;  and 
sued  a  booklet  for  you.  It  the  value  of  a  good  long- 
is  called  Winning  School  range  public  relations  cane 
Support  at  the  Polls,  and'ap-  !  paign. 

pears  as  Research  Circular  Also  significant  among  re- 
I  No.  7.  1  cent  NEA  publications  U 

I  It  presents  the  successful  I  From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea. 
I  techniques  used  in  some  71  an  administrators  handbook 
school  districts  where  bond  i  for  intergroup  education.  An 
:  i.ssues  or  other  votes  affect-  |  outgrowth  of  the  Commissioa 
!  ing  the  schools  were  put  on  Inter-group  Education  of 
i  over.  It  is  liberally  illus-  the  A  ASA,  It  assigns  major 
i  frated  with  pictures  of  the  importance  to  the  .schools  I® 
^  materials  used,  which  are  j  this  field,  and  makes  very 
j  also  available  as  packets.  specilic  sugg»*st ions  ns  tit  their 

I  Among  the  significant  con-  ‘  role. 
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News  Around  the  State 


Bergen  County  this  year 
has  a  helping  teacher  for  art. 

It  is  Julia  E.  Strang,  who 
is  working  to  promote  art 
education  throughout  the 
county  schools. 

The  Middlesex  County 
Council  of  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  is  sponsoring  a 
radio  program — “New  Com¬ 
munity  Horizons  in  a  Chang¬ 
ing  World” — as  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  over  were  on  Wednes¬ 
days.  8:30-9:00  P.  M. 

The  Clifton  Community 
Chest’s  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Charles  W.  Robinson,  al¬ 
most  doubled  its  quota  in  the 
recent  Red  Feather  drive.  It 
collected  $1346.78.  to  meet 
a  quota  of  $700. 

The  Camden  County  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  has  reelected 
its  officers  for  another  year. 
They  are  Dr.  Leonard  B.  Ir¬ 
win  of  Haddon  Heights,  pres¬ 
ident;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schuler, 
Audubon,  vice-  president ; 
Raymond  C.  Ball,  Camden 
County  Vocational  School, 
secretary;  and  William  S. 
Diemer,  Collingswood,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Freda  Scribner  of  Vineland 
is  the  new  president  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Teach¬ 
ers  Association.  Associated 
with  her  are  William  Mon- 
crief,  Bridgeton,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Rollin  Shaw,  Dorches¬ 
ter,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Cox,  Millville,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  county  institute 
had  Leon  Henderson  as  its 
main  speaker. 

PhysEd  Instructor 
Lists  Are  Wanted 

H.  A.  Stine,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  As.sociation 
for  Health  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  is  asking  all  Super¬ 
intendents,  and  supervising 
principals  in  the  state  to  send 
a  list  of  their  health  and 
physical  education  teachers 
to  the  State  Director  of 
Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Wil.son  G.  Guthrie, 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  175  State  Street.  Tren¬ 
ton  8.  N.  J, 

Luring  Teachers 

Seen  Local  Task 

Making  teaching  attractive 
Isa  local  problem’ in  the  100,- 
000  separate  school  districts 
of  the  United  States  says  Dr. 
J-  B.  Edmon.son  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  a  dl.s- 
cussion  outline  on  The  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession.  'The  outline  is  being 
dhtrihuted  by  the  NEA  to 
^iture  Teachers  chapters. 
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Emile  E.  OeSiioo  of  Alpha 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Warren  County  Education 
Association  at  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing.  Other  officers  are  Kath¬ 
ryn  Kuntz  of  Washington, 
vice-president;  Mary  Stout  of 
Phillipsburg,  secretary;  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Dowling  of 
Uniontown,  treasurer. 

Salem  County  teachers  held 
a  full-day  session,  with  Dr. 
Leslie  W.  Kindred  of  Temple 
University  as  the  main  speak¬ 
er.  Also  on  the  program  were 
County  Superintendent  Al¬ 
bert  C.  Shuck,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Peterson,  NJEA  President 
Bertha  Lawrence.  Group  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  on  a  number 
of  county  problems. 


John  B.  Parker  of  North 
Plainfield  High  School  was 
reelected  president  of  the 
Somerset  County  Teachers 
Association  at  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing.  Also  chosen  were  Mrs. 
Florence  Sutphin  of  Hills¬ 
borough  as  vice-president. 
Irene  Duryea  of  Bridgewater 
Township  as  secretary;  and 
G.  Welty  Kadel  of  Somerville 
as  treasurer. 

The  Association  heard  Dr. 
Houston  Petersen  of  Rutgers 
and  viewed  a  “model  room” 
recently  redesigned  and  re¬ 
decorated  by  the  North  Plain- 
field  Board. 

Wayne  Township  .schools 
are  issuing  the  Wayne  School 
News,  a  mimeographed  pub¬ 
lication,  to  inform  the  citi¬ 
zens  about  their  educational 
system. 

Jersey  History 

In  Story  Form 

New  Jersey  Once  Upon  a 
Time,  a  collection  of  stories 
about  South  Jersey,  has  been 
published  by  the  Association 
of  the  Children’s  Clinic  of 
Glassboro  STC.  The  stories 
were  written  by  Marion  L. 
Little  and  Edith  C.  Lough- 
ridge. 

In  simple  language  for  easy 
reading,  the  stories  attempt 
to  give  a  picture  of  early 
days  in  the  region  south  of 
Trenton — what  a  .stage  trip 
from  Atlantic  City  to  Cam¬ 
den  was  like;  how  people 
went  to  the  shore  in  early 
days;  the  first  trains,  etc. 

•The  40-page  booklet  can  be 
ordered  through  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Clinic  of  Glasslx)ro 
STC.  It  costs  75^  per  copy, 
60f  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
Profits  will  be  u.sed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  work  of  the  clinic. 


SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLROOM  SEATING 
THE  KEY  TO 

POSTURE  habits  your  pupils  form  at  school 
exert  a  lifelong  influence  on  their  health  and 
ability  to  study,  work,  and  play  efficiently.  So  it’s 
important  to  make  stire  your  schoolroom  seating 
is  right  for  posture,  comfort,  and  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  for  all  the  different  sitting  positions  pupils 
must  assume  to  perform  properly  their  various 
study  tasks. 

American  Universal  Desks  are  definitely  right! 
They  embody  many  exclusive  scientific  features 
indispensable  for  helping  children  learn  hygienic, 
balanced  posture  habits.  They  help  save  precious 
eyesight,  too.  Strong  and  rugged.  American  Uni¬ 
versal  I)esks  stay  attractive  and 
serviceable  through  years  of  hard- 
est  use.  So,  modernize  your  school 
with  American  Universal  Desks. 

Our  Seating  Engineers  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  develop  your  plans. 

Write  for  details  today!' 


SCHOOLIOOM 


^  Univeraal 
Liftinx- Lid  Desk 
No.  334 


Exclutiv*  with  Am«rican 
Universal  Desks 

No  othm  dc«ks  nuidr 

American  Seating  (.:ompany 
you 

a  aelf-adjustinx  lower  back 
that  aaauree  younx  hacks  the 
firm,  reetful  support  for  all  task 
positions  so  necessary  for 

COMPliTi  LINE  OF  HIGHEST. QUAUTY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

American  llniveraal  Desks:  Knvoy  t'haira.  Dreks.  and  Tablet-.\rm 
t'hairs;  Universal  Tables;  Steel  Kotdinx  t'haira;  Brxiiform  Audi¬ 
torium  Chairs. 

(^meuean  Seafi/iff  (^pan^ 

1776  Broadway  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Distributor 

N.  SNELLENBURG  B  COMPANY 


Markol,  11th  to  13th  Stroots 


Fhilodolphia  5,  Pa. 
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I  New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 
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Nutley  HS  Uses 
Television  Set 
For  Instruction 

An  experiment  in  visual  ed¬ 
ucation  is  under  way  at  Nut- 
ley  High  School  with  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  program.  A  receiver, 
especially  designed  for  school 
use,  has  been  installed  in  the 
school  auditorium  where  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  viewed  by  the 
entire  student  body  and  spe¬ 
cial  groups. 

The  set  was  presented  to 
the  school  by  Industrial  Tele¬ 
vision.  The  picture  on  the 
viewer,  largest  of  the  direct- 
view  type  receivers  currently 
manufactured,  can  be  seen 
clearly  and  distinctly  from 
any  point  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium. 

The  first  program  which 
the  student  body  of  nearly 
1,000  viewed  was  the  opening 
session  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  at  Lake  Success, 
New  York.  Plans  call  for  the 
receiver  to  be  used  as  much 
as  possible  in  presentation  of 
current  events  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 


Special  State  Aid 
Asked  By  Yoc-Arts 

Special  state  aid  proposals 
for  the  vocational  and  man¬ 
ual  training  activities  of  the 
public  schools  were  submitted 
to  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  New  Jersey 
Vocational  and  Arts  Associ¬ 
ation.  They  included  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  present  grants  of 
$10,000  and  $5,000  on  a 
matching  basis,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  grant  of  $500  per 
teacher. 


Low  Grades  Worry 
Teacher  Examiners 

Edward  F.  Kennelly  of 
Newark  heads  the  public  re¬ 
lations  activities  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Conference  of  Teacher 
Examiners.  The  Conference 
held  its  annual  meeting  in 
St.  Paul  in  October,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  personnel  selection 
problems  of  larger  cities. 

The  conference  approved 
the  spread  of  single  salary 
schedules,  feeling  that  it  will 
do  much  to  alleviate  the 
teacher  shortages  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  field. 

The  Conference  also  sug¬ 
gested  more  scholarships  in 
teacher  training  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  field,  and  more  guid¬ 
ance  toward  this  field  by 
teacher  training  institutions. 
C.  S.  Robinson  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  chairman  of  the 
Conference. 


Mrs.  Helen  R.  Muller 
Pleasantville  Teachers 
Assn. 

Matilda  Bellagamba 
E.  Paterson  Teachers 
Assn. 

Mrs.  E.  Vigdor 
Maywood  Teachers’  Assn. 

John  S.  Terranova 

Palisades  Park  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Aaronson  Bell 

Burlington  Co.  Education 
Assn. 

Matthew  J.  Curtis 
Palmyra  Teachers  Group 

Rudolph  M.  Salati 
Clementon  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Stewart 
Oaklyn  Teachers’  Assn. 

John  R.  Stinner 
Cape  May  Teachers’  Assn. 

Freda  Scribner 
Cumberland  Co.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

John  Bambara 
Essex  Co.  Vo.  &  Tech. 
High  School  Assn. 

Walter  F.  Owen 

Clayton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Mabel  Lafferty 
Pitman  Educational  Assn. 

Donald  F.  Armstrong 
Swedesboro  Teachers’  Assn. 

Robert  Toft 
Middlesex  Co.  School 
Teachers  Assn. 

Gail  F.  Whitson 
Jamesburg  Teachers’  Assn. 

Preston  E.  Gillis 
Raritan  Township 
Teachers’  Assn. 


Newark  Averages 
34.3  In  Grades 

Newark’s  elementary  classes 
average  34.3  pupils  per 
class.  Superintendent  John  S. 
Herron  recently  reported  on 
the  basis  of  current  statis¬ 
tics.  Kindergarten  classes  are 
24.5;  junior  high  27.8;  senior 
high  28.4  and  special  classes, 
14.6. 

Newark  has  584  men  teach¬ 
ers  tmd  1,787  women.  De¬ 
spite  kindergarten  increases, 
its  total  enrollment  is  still 
declining  somewhat. 

Hold  Town  Meeting 
On  School  Problems 

The  revived  Riverton  Town 
Meeting  devoted  its  Novem¬ 
ber  session  to  education.  ’The 
speaker  on  November  18  was 
Dr.  William  E.  Arnold  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Thirty-third  Degree  Mason 

Dr.  Edmund  L.  ’Tink,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Kearny  schools, 
received  the  ’Thirty-third  De¬ 
gree  of  Free-masonry,  high¬ 
est  honor  in  the  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternal  order,  and  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  at 
a  recent  ceremony  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Marie  Farrell 
Sayreville  Teachers’  Assn. 

Herbert  S.  Meinert 
Monmouth  Co.  Education 
Assn. 

Paul  Mudrick 
Neptune  ’Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

F.  Kenneth  Fletcher 
Union  Beach  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Vanderbrink 
North  Haledon  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Bodine 
Lower  Penns  Neck 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Marion  Heaps 

Penns  Grove-Carney  s 
Point  Teachers’  Assn. 

Eric  G.  Errickson 
Pilesgrove  Educational 
Assn. 

Mrs.  lone  Hoffman 
Manville  Teachers’  Assn. 

Clifford  Lawrence 

Sussex  County  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Marie  Maurel 
Plainfield  Teachers’  Assn. 

Lilian  E.  Roarke 
Rahway  Teachers’  Assn. 

David  McNeely 
Summit  Teachers’  Assn. 

Emile  DeSnoo 

Warren  Co.  Education 
Assn. 

Sidney  Effross 

Blairstown  ’Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. 


Workshops  Offer 
Work  In  Guidance 

The  Division  of  Education 
for  Veterans  is  holding  a 
series  of  county  workshops, 
at  which  general  guidance 
principles  as  well  as  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  veterans  are  being 
considered.  Elementary 
schools  have  been  invited  to 
be  represented  at  these  con¬ 
ferences  as  well  as  adminis¬ 
trators  and  guidance  counsel¬ 
ors. 

Among  the  conferences 
scheduled  are  Salem,  Dec.  9; 
Elizabeth,  Dec.  11;  Montclair, 
Dec.  15;  Morristown,  Dec.  16; 
Atlantic  City,  Jan.  12;  Long 
Branch,  Jan.  13  and  Trenton, 
Jan.  15.  Dates  have  not  been 
announced  yet  for  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Glassboro  and  Teaneck. 

Plainfield  Paper 
Uses  Its  Teachers 

Three  Plainfield  High 
School  faculty  members  help¬ 
ed  edit  the  "Courier  News, 
Jr.,’’  a  small  tabloid  issued  as 
part  of  the  Courier  News  of 
Plainfield  on  October  3. 

They  were  part  of  the  pap¬ 
er’s  guest  staff  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  W.  J.  Kindig  acted 
as  managing  editor,  while 
Olga  Achtenhagen  and  Jean 
Ward  were  on  the  staff. 


News  Again  Backs 
Writing  Contests 

For  the  third  year,  the 
Newark  News  is  co-sponso^ 
ing  the  Scholastic  Writini 
Awards  in  New  Jersey  -- 
this  year  in  collaboratioi 
with  radio  station  WNJR. 

The  Advisory  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Merrill  P. 
Paine,  director  of  English  io 
Elizatoth,  met  November  1 
and  discussed  plans  for  thb 
year’s  program.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  project  to  en¬ 
courage  and  give  public  rec¬ 
ognition  to  creative  ability  in 
the  junior  and  senior  schook. 

English  and  Social  Studiei 
teachers  throughout  the  state 
will  receive  rules  booklets 
and  full  information  about 
the  writing  awards.  This  con¬ 
test  is  open  to  all  public, 
private  and  parochial  schoob 
and  entries  will  be  accepted 
at  the  Newark  News  to 
March  5. 

All  students  of  New  Jersey 
schools  must  first  submit 
their  manuscripts  to  the  New¬ 
ark  News — WNJR  Scholastic 
Writing  Awards,  215  Market 
Street,  Newark  1,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  on  an  official  entry  blank 
which  may  be  obtained  from 
their  English  or  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  teacher. 

Morris  Forms 

Film  Librory 

Morris  County  is  setting  up 
a  county  library  of  films, 
filmstrips,  and  recordings,  un¬ 
der  an  audio-visual  aids  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Clarence 
Boyer  of  Boonton.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  by  William 
H.  Mason,  Jr.,  County  Supe^ 
intendent,  and  is  getting  the 
support  of  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  county. 

Ethics  For  PhysEd 
Dr.  Brown's  Job 

Dr.  Margaret  C.  Brown 
President  of  Panzer  College 
of  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene,  has  been  appointed 
national  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  by  Dr.  Vaughn  & 
Blanchard,  President  of  the 
American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

Her  committee  will  include 
two  New  Jersey  representa¬ 
tives,  Franklin  G.  Armstrong, 
director  of  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  education,  Montclair,  and 
Gerald  A.  Garafola,  assistant 
supervisor  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  Newark. 

President  Blanchard  has 
requested  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  code  of  ethics  for 
the  profession  patterned  after 
that  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 
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TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR  RECORDER 


Hy  Harry  H.  Fratt 
Pompton  Lakes 


\outh  frequently  says  to  parent, 
“Oh,  Dad,  you  just  do  not  under¬ 
stand.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pompton 
Lakes  High  School  Parent  Teachers 
Association  a  desire  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  par¬ 
ents  and  high  school  youth  prompted 
a  panel  discussion  by  a  group  of  high 
school  students.  The  panel  group  was 
sele<  ted  from  the  senior  class  in  Prob¬ 
lems  of  American  Democracy  and  was 
under  the  instructor,  Helen  Lindsley. 

One  of  the  topics  involved  family 
life,  more  specifically,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  student  and  the 
parent.  To  better  illustrate  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  parents  by  a  class.  Miss  Linds¬ 
ley  developed  the  idea  of  making  a 
recording  of  an  actual  unrehearsed 
class  discussion. 

The  recording  was  made  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  on  Monday  evening  was 
played  back  to  the  parents  as  a  part 
of  the  panel  discussion.  The  reaction 
of  the  parents  was  most  interesting 


and  a  lively  discussion  in  answer  to 
the  students’  classroom  comments  was 
almost  spontaneous. 

The  opportunity  was  too  good  to 
miss  and  the  recording  machine  was 
promptly  put  in  action.  The  parents’ 
comments  were  recorded  and  on  the 
following  day  all  students  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  parents’ 
side  of  a  very  pertinent  subject. 

It  was  a  good  idea  promptly  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  while  not  perfect  by  any 
means,  opened  new  possibilities  in 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  parents  and  high  school 
students. 

The  recordings  created  a  situation 
which  would  be  practically  impossible 
in  any  other  way.  The  parents  were 
able  to  listen  to  a  class  discussion 
under  perfectly  natural  conditions. 
Had  even  one  parent  been  present  in 
the  classroom  during  the  discussion, 
the  naturalness  and  the  freedom  of 
discussion  would  be  missing.  Yet,  at 
the  evening  Parent  Teacher  Meeting, 


Dr.  Paul  Witty  and  Others 

j^jea^iruf  for  Entered 
reviseo  program 


A  superior  basal  reading  series  for  Grades  One  through 
Six,  including  a  new  reading  readiness  book,  a  new  pre¬ 
primer,  and  texts  for  the  first  three  grades  now  revised  to 
keep  abreast  of  research  in  reading  and 
child  development. 

Insures  maximiun  success  through  an 
interesting,  well-balanced  program,  care¬ 
fully  graded  in  content  and  vocabulary. 

Favorite  children’s  authors  and  illus¬ 
trators  collaborated  with  outstanding 
educators  to  make  this  series  a  new 
development  in  elementary  education. 

New  Practice  Books  and  Teacher’s  Guides  to  accompany 
the  texts,  with  a  General  Manual  for  Grades  One  through 
Six. 


0).  (3.  3fealk  and  Gompanu 


180  VARICK  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY  14 


hours  after  the  actual  class  discussion 
took  place,  all  the  parents  present  were 
able  to  listen  to  an  unrestrained  dis¬ 
cussion  of  themselves.  It  is  also  diffi¬ 
cult  to  visualize  any  other  situation 
in  which  all  students  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  viewpoints 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers. 

We  feel  that  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  the  recording  machine 
of  which  other  schools  might  wish  to 
avail  themselves.  We  offer  the  idea  as 
a  help  in  creating  a  closer  relationship 
and  a  better  understanding  between 
parents  and  youth. 


CRAYOLA 

CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 
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Wrapping 

Paper 


Use  white  tissue  or  plain  white  wrapping  paper. 
Draw  wide  dia^^nal  stripes  or  repeat  a  simple 
design.  For  an  evenly  spaoeil  design,  fold  an 
8%  X  11  sheet  of  paper  in  half  four  times,  then 
draw  design  in  each  space  and  trace  it  on  the 
tissue  paper.  Color  with  CR.AYOL.A  Wax 
Crayons. 

Remember,  CRAYOLA  does  not  smudge,  is 
permanent  and  waterproof, 
does  not  bend  in  the  warmth 
of  the  hand,  works  equally 
well  on  paper,  cardboard, 
wood  and  fabrics. 

BINNEY  t  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  St. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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Luck  plus  a  reasonable  amount  of 
caution  will  often  help  yon  avoid  arri* 
dents  .  .  .  even  some  types  of  sickness. 
But,  if  any  such  misfortune  should 
catch  up  with  you.  it’s  only  income 
protection  which  will  help  yon  pay  the 
hills  without  delving  into  savings  or 
upsetting  your  current  budget. 

Don’t  stretch  your  “luck”.  Be  wise  .  .  . 
buy  T.P.U.  protection  for  a  more  secure 
future.  The  T.P.U.  ’‘House^pitalization” 
certificate  covers  accident,  sickness, 
convalescence,  quarantine,  and  provides 
hospital  benefits  as  high  as  $10.00  a  day. 
*  *  * 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  wintry 
weather  and  treacherous  ice  and  snow 
increase  the  risk  of  time  lost  from 
work.  Don't  delay  looking  into  the  gen* 
erous  benefits  and  low  cost  of  the 
“House-pitalization”  certificate.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  complete  information 
without  obligation. 

Please  send  me  details  about  the 
’’House-pitalization”  certificate. 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princa  Straat,  Lancastar,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  about  the 
“Iloiise-pitalization”  Certificate. 

Name  . . 

Address  _ _ _ 

City  _ _ 

State . . . 

Sand  information  for 
TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


Non-teachers  are  offered  similar  pro¬ 
tection  by  CCBA  under  same  man¬ 
agement  as  TPV 


Exhibit  of  Buildings,  Plans 
At  AASA  Meeting  At  N.  J.  Shore 


A  iiulionttide  exhibit  of  building 
plans  and  models  will  be  featured 
l  ebitiar)  21*26  at  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators.  It  will 
he  sptmsored  by  the  1949  Yearbook 
Committee. 

Around  the  general  theme  of  “The 
Expanding  Role  of  F^ducation,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Herold  C.  Hunt  of  Chicago  has 
announced  ihp  following  afternoon  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  for  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention : 

Monday  afternoon,  February  23 — 
implications  of  the  armed  services  pro¬ 
gram;  the  school  board  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools;  planning  the 
school  building  program ;  report  of  the 
President’s  commission  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation  ;  the  superintendent’s  role  in 
intergroup  education ;  the  superintend¬ 
ent  shares  w  ith  teachers  and  others  in 
])lanning  programs  and  policies; 
citizenship  education  in  a  divided 
w  orld ;  the  year-round  school  pro¬ 
gram;  problems  ahead  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  program;  serving  the  needs  of 
atypical  children;  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  February  24 — 
what  shall  we  teach  about  UN  and 
UNESCO? ;  taxation  problems  and  the 
economics  of  the  teachers  salary  crisis; 
“The  Expanding  Role  of  Education” — 
discussion  of  1948  yearbook;  pro¬ 
fessionalizing  the  superintendency ; 
school  contests  and  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram;  new  trends  in  health  education; 
the  superintendent  and  effective  public 
lelations;  reorganization  of  school  dis- 
tiicts  and  related  problems;  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools;  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  age  of  aerial  transport; 
the  place  of  written  examinations  in 
the  selection  of  teachers. 

IF ednesday  afternoon,  February  25 
— relating  teacher  salaries  to  compet¬ 
ency;  meeting  school  housing  needs  in 
the  face  of  rising  costs;  the  pros  and 


LOOKING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INCOME? 

If  so,  you  ore  undoubtedly  looking  for  some 
method  to  increase  your  income  by  part- 
time  employment. 

We  can  offer  you  a  professional  type  part- 
time  proposition  in  which  you  are  your  own 
boss.  Work  when  you  can.  Build  up  a 
steady  income  over  and  above  your  present 
salary. 

Training  and  preparation  instructions  cost 
you  nothing.  Call  or  write  at  once. 

PAUL  WEISBART  AGENCY 

921  Bergen  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

JO.  2-5151 


cons  of  universal  military  training; 
issues  in  federal  aid  legislation:  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  All  American  Children”; 
emerging  issues  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion;  the  superintendent’s  problems  in 
intermediate  and  county  school  units; 
visual  aids  to  teaching;  educational 
|x)ssihilities  of  radio;  work  experience 
programs;  adult  education  and  the 
community. 

NEA  In  Cleveland 
The  86th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be 
held  July  5-9,  1948,  in  Cleveland,  0. 

For  another  year,  at  least,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  the  annual  meeting  to  the 
activities  of  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly,  and  one-day  meetings  of  de¬ 
partments.  No  city,  as  yet,  it  was 
explained,  is  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
satisfactory  facilities  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  full  convention  of  the 
prewar  type. 

Safety  Program  Bulletin 
“The  High-School  Principal  and 
Safety,”  companion  bulletin  to  “The 
Physical  Education  Instructor  and 
Safety,”  will  be  available  shortly  from 
the  NEA.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
principal  in  initiating  a  well-balanced, 
effective  safety  program  in  the  school 
Several  flexible  programs  are  outlined, 
which  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
any  high  school. 

Navy  Presents  Citation 
Presentation  of  a  citation  for  services 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
during  1947,  has  been  made  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

The  presentation  was  made  recently 
at  National  Education  Association 
headquarters  by  Capt.  Atherton  Macon- 
dray,  USN,  representing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Filmstrip  Under  Way 
A  pictorial  summary  and  a  filmstrip 
are  being  prepared  to  accompany 
“Education  For  All  American  Chil¬ 
dren.”  This  is  a  basic  statement  on 
elementary  education  to  be  issued  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
early  in  1948. 

It  will  report  on  superior  practices 
in  elementary  education  and  forecad 
its  developments  over  the  next  ten 
years. 
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jiwA,  ^ewt,  "Itotv 

Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pellett,  audio-visual  specialist 

(Films  are  16mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

American  Square  Dance  (10  min.  Coro¬ 
net  Films) 

Grandma  should  see  us  now !  The 
popular  revival  of  the  square  dance 
would  have  her  tapping  and  clapping 
while  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  this 
him  demonstrate  fundamental  move¬ 
ments  to  the  good  old  tunes.  Here  a 
grand  piano  “seconds”  to  the  “lead” 
of  the  fiddle  and  the  mandolin,  w  hile  a 
satin-shirted  “caller”  swings  rhythmic 
directions  through  a  shiny  mike: 

“Honor  your  partner,  honor  your 
corner;  swing  your  partners  all. 

Allemande  left,  and  grand  right 
and  left. 

Meet  your  partner  half-way 
'round,  and  promenade  her  home.” 

The  dancers  then  slowly  show  close- 
ups  of  positions,  steps,  and  figures, 
with  pictures  filmed  from  every  angle 
with  the  pattern  of  the  couples  pro¬ 
gressing  in  the  square.  The  music  and 
the  calling  swing  up  again  as  this 
attractive  color  film  closes  with  the 
dancers  in,  “Take  a  Little  Peek.” 

I  Priceless  Cargo  (18  min.  Superior  Coach 
Corporation) 

The  man  who  daily  handles  4^^ 
million  units  of  the  world’s  most  price¬ 
less  cargo — your  nation's  bus-riding 
school  children — asks  you,  “Is  your 
school  bus  safe  for  your  children?” 
He  shows  you  the  heavy  steel  car  and 
the  armed  guards  for  such  precious 
things  as  bags  of  money  or  trinkets 
from  safety  deposits,  then  lets  you  see 
the  old  bus  he  used  until  recently.  “Is 
yours  like  it?”  he  wonders. 

The  film  shows  how  one  community 
worked  together  for  safety,  tackled 
such  problems  as  charting  the  best  bus 
route,  obtaining  safe  equipment,  stress¬ 
ing  safety  education  in  the  classrooms, 
training  children  and  patrols  in  safe 
practices,  training  drivers,  using  help 
of  state  and  local  police,  highway  main¬ 
tenance  departments,  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  busses,  working  for  legal  pro¬ 
tections.  The  bus-driver  summarizes: 
"It  takes  a  lot  of  campaigning,  but  the 
stakes  are  worth  it.” 


COUNSELORS  WANTED 

W*  hav*  Mvwral  vacancias  on  our  staff  at 
CAMP  GREEN  LANE  FOR  ROYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Apply  at  one*  to  Harry  Waiitman,  4724  N. 
Comae  Stroot,  Philadolphia  41,  Pa. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  Ig55  Charles  W.  Mniford,  Prop. 

:tfi«  FIFTH  AVENITE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S.%th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reUable  candidates. 

Service  Ircc  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

6r3  33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  (or  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  (or  promotion. 


KiiiKsley  I  r>-174il  I'vruunal  DiKcrimiiiuliiii/  Service 


E.  F.  Maloney 
E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  ; 


Managers 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Owner  and  Manager 
114  North  19th  St.,^  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Orange  2-0266 


TEACHERS:  My  16  years’  experience  as  a  New  Jersey  Supervising  lYincipal  have  proved  most 
helpful  to  humlreds  of  teachers.  My  trank,  friendly,  and  conscientious  service  can  also  be 
helpful  to  you.  Be  ready  for  any  opportunity.  ENROLL  NOW. 

AN  AGENCY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

TEACHI;RS  NEEDED— ALX,  KINDS,  Splendiil  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves! 
\ou  shoiilil  take  advatitatfi'  nf  thi  in.  Wi :ii  oiir  experience  we  can  give  you  expert  guidance. 
Write  to  us  iinniediateiy. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1S80  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  47th  Year 

305  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA 

Member  \nlionat  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


ST RAH  AN  Agency 

#\f7  n  f  Trenton  8,  N.  J 


Manager,  MISS  GRACE  A.  DUNN 

Tel.  3-3337 


Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan 
President 


Superintendents  are  asking  now 
for  eredentials  of  candidates  for  1948-49 

Register  NOW  for  openings  in 

•  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  •  SPECIAL  FIELDS 

•  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  •  COLLEGE 

•  ADMINISTRATION  • 

18  years  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  6  years  Executive  Secretary  of 
NJEA,  guarantees  Fair  Dealing  —  Complete  Coverage  —  Effective  Plocement 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

.33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  1898 

offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  in 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  dtelrable. 
REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  CHelsea  3-3304 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

622  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
Member  N.A.T.A. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau  t*"  * 

Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 

711-713  Withertpoon  Bldg.  ^  ^  Oreulich 

Member — N.A.T.A.  PHILADCLPHIA  7,  PA.  P Enny packer  S-tttt 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  -  COLLEGE  SENIORS  •  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

Make  plana  NOW  for  1948 

Wo  invite  you  to  visit  our  offico  For  a  porsonol  intorviow,  FREE  Counsolling  Servic# 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

66TII  YEAR 

ll.t  Fifth  Avenue  (33rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue)  New  York  le,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Gregg — K.  R.  Ridgway,  Mgrs.  SPring  3-4948 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers’  Agenoies 
New  York  Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansu  City  Spokane 


December,  1947 
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THE  $20  PLAN 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  is  back  of  the 
proposals  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission.  Under 
them  each  school  district  would  receive  about  $20  per 
pupil  more  state  money  next  year  than  the  present  law 
provides. 

In  the  amount  to  be  distributed  the  proposal  is  identical 
with  Plan  B,  which  the  NJEA  backed  last  year.  For 
reasons  which  the  Commission  specifies,  the  money  w  ould 
be  granted  “across  the  board,”  to  every  district  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  cities,  which  point  out  that  they  have  been  getting  i 
only  token  aid  under  the  Pascoe  Plan,  feel  they  should 
have  a  greater  share  of  this  money.  The  poorer  districts, 
with  low'  ratables  in  proportion  to  school  needs,  argue 
that  there  should  be  more  equalization.  The  Commission 
carefully  considered  both  arguments. 

The  practical  side  of  the  situation  is  that  the  19455 
Legislature  will  have  to  pass  the  laws  and  appropriations 
to  make  the  $20  Plan  effective.  Only  the  urban  counties 
can  produce  the  necessary  votes  in  the  Assembly;  only 
the  counties  with  many  poorer  districts  can  deliver  the 
majority  of  the  21  Senate  votes. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  this  or  nothing. 
Few  school  districts  in  the  state  can  face  the  coming 
school  year  w  ithout  more  state  aid.  The  rising  costs  of 
everything  schools  boards  buy  has  made  such  aid  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Failure  to  adopt  Plan  B  last  year  cost 
New  Jersey  home  owners  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars 
in  local  property  taxes. 

The  NJEA  has  made  its  position  clear  on  the  sources 
of  the  .$13,000,000.  It  will  back  the  five  “luxury  taxes” 
suggested  by  the  Commission.  The  Legislature  can  enact 
any  or  all  of  these  with  assurance  of  teacher  support. 
Resolutions  passed  this  fall  by  the  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  by  the  League  of  Municipalities  give 
further  promise  of  backing  for  taxes  such  as  these. 

The  NJEA  does  not  confine  its  support  to  the  five  pro¬ 
posed  taxes,  however.  It  suggests  that  other  tax  sources 
also  be  given  consideration  and  recognizes  th^t  changes 
under  the  new  Constitution  may  also  increase  the  State’s 
income.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  much  further  the  NJEA 
could  go  in  endorsing  the  necessary  tax  program. 

New  Jersey  teachers  should  remember  and  be  grateful 
to  the  eleven  members  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion.  They  had  a  hard  job.  They  ironed  out  the  conflicting 
claims  for  the  available  money,  and  they  indicated  where 
it  might  be  found.  It  is  a  long  time  since  a  group  in 
public  life  has  done  so  courageous  a  job. 

We  hope  that  Governor  Driscoll  will  see  his  way  clear 
to  make  ffiis  report  the  basis  of  administration  proposals 
to  the  1948  Legislature.  The  Governor  already  foresees 
the  need  of  at  least  $17,000,000  additional  revenues  to 


carry  on  the  state  government.  He  can  get  this  and  he 
the  local  school  districts  at  the  same  time.  He  h»l 
indicated  his  desire  to  aid  the  schools— he  has  mentioniil 
it  frequently  since  he  was  elected.  This  is  his  chan 


the 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO! 

Every  New  Jersey  teacher  is  vitally  concerned  with 
fate  of  the  $20  Plan.  Nothing  else  this  year  w  ill  do  mi 
to  determine  the  size  of  teacher  contracts  or  help  niaini 
desirable  salary  schedules  where  they  have  been  adopted' 

Every  New  Jersey  teacher,  therefore,  should  start 
to  take  positive,  personal  action  to  see  that  the  Legislai 
does  adopt  the  $20  Plan  this  year  and  enact  a  tax  progri 
to  finance  it.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  can  do 
that  end. 

1.  Become  familiar  with  the  plan.  Full  inforinatu 
on  it  appears  in  this  Review. 

2.  Talk  about  it  to  your  friends  and  neighbors, 
biggest  problem  is  to  get  people  familiar  with  it. 

3.  Write  personal  letters  to  your  legislators  and  to  the 
Governor,  and  get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  do 
likewise.  Make  these  letters  friendly,  factual, 
personal.  Also  write  personal  letters  to  your  local  ne 
papers  commending  them  for  printing  favorable  news 
comment,  and  correcting  any  misstatements. 

4.  Attend  meetings  that  are  held  about  the  plan, 
help  build  public  support  for  the  necessary  tax  progr 

5.  See  that  the  plan  is  discussed  in  all  organi/atii 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  and  have  resolutions  on 
sent  by  those  organizations  to  your  legislators  and 
the  Governor. 

6.  Make  sure  that  your  local  and  county  teach* 
associations  give  the  plan  active  support,  broadcast  local 
facts  on  the  need  for  it,  send  committees  to  intervit 
legislators,  and  cooperate  in  every  way  with  county  and 
local  Educational  Planning  Commissions. 
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WORKSHOPS  NOT  TEMPLES 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  ideal  school  plant,  sketched  l^j 
the  Harvard  University  dean  of  the  faculty  of  design] 
Joseph  Hudnut.  He  says: 

Make  Them  Workshops 

“Our  schoolhouses  are  buit 
too  carefully  for  precept  and 
formula;  we  must  open  th 
to  activity  and  freedom.  Wf 
must  make  them  into  woA 
shops:  into  aggregations  of 
workshops  each  shaped  f* 
exercise  and  practice 
“There  should  be  worksh 
— studios — not  only  for 
plastic  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  workshops  foi 
dancing  and  the  making  of  music;  workshops  who* 
stories  and  poems  are  made;  workshops  for  textillh 
ceramics,  and  metal-ware,  for  photography,  modeling  and 
the  graphic  arts;  workshops  for  the  designing  of  hom^ 
and  of  such  products  of  industry  as  come  within  tkl 
range  of  the  students’  aptitudes. 

“There  should  be  workshops  which  should  pre] 
the  students  for  the  art  of  living  together  in  famili 
that  ridiculous  name  domestic  science  being  for 
anathema;  workshops  for  the  art  of  living  together 
communities — I  mean,  of  course,  the  art  of  politics 
“We  have  had  enough  of  those  tight  brick  boxes, 
with  the  tiresome  relics  of  temples  and  palaces;  th 
monuments  which  imprison  pupil  and  teacher.” 
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